

Now from Kool, for low-tar smokers looking for taste... 

KGDL M I LDS. 

The taste of extra coolness 
with lowered tat; too. 








KGDL 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined, 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Play the odds. 
You’ll save. 

You can save money on your 
out-of-state Long Distance calls if 
you keep this rate chart in mind. 

Especially the column headed 
“Dial-it-YourselT calls. 

If you compare the rate for 
person-to-person calls with the 
rate for dial-it-yourself calls, 
you’ll see a great difference. So 
if you’re willing to play the odds 
on reaching a specific person 
when you call, your savings can 
be big. In fact, in many cases — 
as in the case of coast-to-coast 
calls — you can get two calls for the price of one. 

The reason rates are so much less on interstate dial-direct 
calls is that they cost so much less to handle. Often a person-to- 
person call ties up our circuits and an operator for long periods. 

Know when you can save on Long Distance calls and how 
much. Examine the rate chart above. Cut it out and keep it near 
your phone. Knowing is worth the effort. fjO) 


Examples of Long Distance rates 
for coast to coast calls 


Slafion-fo-Sfaffon 

Dial it Operator 

Yourself Assisted 

to 

Person 

8 a m 10 

Weekends Hh 

and 8am lo 
5pm Sun 

70C 

first 3 minutes 

SI 40 

lirsl 3 minutes 

S3 55 

first 3 minutes 

5 p m to 

Evenings 11pm Sun 

through Fn 

85C 

first 3 minutes 

SI 40 

first 3 minutes 

$3 55 

first 3 minutes 

11 p.m to 

8 am daily 

35C 

first minute 
(minimum call) 

SI 40 

minimum call 
(3 minutes) 

S3 55 

minimum call 
(3 minutes) 

dam to 

Weekdays 5 p.m Mon 
through Fri 

SI. 35 

first 3 minutes 

SI 85 

first 3 minutes 

S3 55 

first 3 minutes 

Rates shown (tax is not included) are for the days, hours and durations indicated, 
and lor the types of calls specified at the head of the columns Rates may be even 
less, of course, on out of state calls for shorter distances 

Dial it yourself rates apply on all interstate calls (excluding Hawaii and Alaska) 
completed from a residence or business phone without operator assistance They 
also apply on calls placed with an operator from a residence or business phone 
where direct dialing facilities are not available Dial direct rates do not apply to 
person to-person. com. hotel guest, credit-card, or collect calls, or to calls 
charged lo another number, because an operator must assist on such calls 

One minute minimum calls available only at the times shown, and additional 
minutes are 20C each, coast to coast. 


Which of these cities 
has the highest 
infant mortality rate? 



Boston 




New York 



Philadelphia 


San Francisco 



Chicago 


Los Angeles 


For every 1 000 babies born in 
Chicago, the latest records 
show, 24.4 die within their first 
year. Which is the highest 
infant mortality rate among 
these cities. 

San Francisco is lowest, 
with 1 8.4 deaths per thousand 
live births. 

But no matter the location, 
the nation as a whole has little 
to be proud of in this regard. 

In the latest U.N. ranking, 22 
countries have lower infant 
mortality rates than the 
United States. 

And in the big cities, where 
so many people live and So 
many new people arc born, 
there's special concern. 

There's a CBS Owned AM 
radio station in each of these 
seven. So we share the concern 
of sixty million people. 

Who need information. 

About S.I.D., for example 
Sudden Infant Death. KMOX 
St. Louis told listeners about 
this mysterious syndrome, the 
No. 1 killer nationwide of 
babies under one year old. 

WBBM Newsradio. work- 
ing with the State of Illinois 
Department of Children and 
Family Services, focused 
Chicago's attention on a 
specific ghetto neighborhood 
where infant mortality runs 
unusually high. 

The well-being of the very 
young is one major problem. 

But only one. 

We try to keep our listeners 
aware of all the fast-moving 
developments of these times. 
And of the complexities. 

Bad news. Good news. A 
step forward here; a step 
back there. 

In today's world there aren't 
too many easy answers or 
quick solutions to report. And 
spoon-feeding doesn't do 
anyone but babies much good. 

The CBS Ow ned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 

WEE! Newsradio 59. Boston 
WCBS Newsradio 88. New York 
WCAU RjJio 12 1. Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78, Chicago 
KMOX 1120, St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 7-1. San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 
Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 
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NEW OFFICIAL NFL POSTERS! 
FOR 1972-73 




IN FULL COLOR. $1.00 EACH. 


NFL 


Pick your favorites from all 26 teams and mail coupon now. (Save on any 3, 5 or a full set!) 




Big (2 ft. x 3 ft.), bold and beautiful and BRAND 
NEW FOR 1972-73! Any one: $1.00. Any three: 
$2.50. Any five: $3.75. Full set of 26 teams plus 
Team Helmets. NFC and AFC Conference post- 
ers. All 29 posters: SI 5.00. Add 50C postage 
and handling for each order. Name your favor- 
ite NFL teams and send check, cash or money 



order (sorry, no C.O.D.'s) to Official * NFL 
Posters, Box 9768, St. Paul. Minnesota 55195. 
Don't forget your return address. 

Remember each team has approved its own 
poster as best typifying the team's spirit and 
drive. Decorate your room, den, office with one 
or the full set of 29 in vibrant colors. 






It’s easier to 
keep up the pace 
when you’re younger. 



Never forget that youth is a relative 
thing. You're you nger today than you wi 1 1 be 
tomorrow, no matter what your actual age. 

The basic cost of life insurance is 
tied to that fact. Therefore, the younger 
you are when you buy a policy, the lower 
your premium. Also, the younger you are, 
the better your health is likely to be. Which 


means you'll probably find life insurance 
easier to get. 

These are two pretty good reasons 
to see your New York Life Agent right away. 
He'll show you how to get the 
most mileage out of your youth 
— no matter how old you are. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New 'fork Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New "fork, n Y. 10010. Lite. Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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38 Joe Bites the AstroDust 

The Jets got ambushed in Houston — and now they have to 
face Miami, the only undefeated team left 

42 Waking Up from a Nightmare 

Out of obscurity skated Paul Henderson with the goals 
that salvaged some dignity for Team Canada 
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62 Hockey Launches a New Season 

An already chastened NHL takes the ice in a slate of war 
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Next week 

THE ROUNDBALL BOUNCES 
again and the stars of the game 
(well, most of the stars) are 
suited up as pro basketball — 
league-jumpers, holdouts and 
all — moves into a new season. 

TROJAN WARRIORS have 
made USC the top-ranked col- 
lege football team, but beating 
two-time Rose Bowl champion 
Stanford may just turn out to 
be a horse of another color. 


WHAT MAKES ILIE TICK— or 
is it more of a buzz? Curry 
Kirkpatrick explores Nastase’s 
personality as the Rumanian 
prepares for the Davis Cup 
final round against the U.S. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 




Today, a man needs a good reason to walk a mile. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



25 mg. "tar" 1.5 mg. nicoiine av. per 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 



Assistant M unauinu Kdilora: J„h„ T ihhy. Hay « .. 
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This week's cover picture of New York 
Jet Quarterback Joe Namath is a no- 
table milestone for Photographer Neil 
Leifer, whose 100th Sports Illustrat- 
ed cover it is. His first, slightly coin- 
cidentally, was of another New York 
quarterback, Y. A. Tittle of the Gi- 
ants, whose likeness graced our issue 
dated Nov. 20, 1961 — back when Neil, 
now 29, was not even old enough to 
rent cars at the far-flung airports to 
which his assignments carried him. 

Since those days Neil’s cover sub- 
jects have ranged from Kentucky 
Derby Winner Candy Spots (SI, May 
6, 1963) to the entire starting lineup 
of the St. Louis Cardinal baseball team 
and Manager Red Schoendienst (SI, 
Oct. 7, 1968). 

Our cover picture, for obvious rea- 
sons, is usually the most important il- 
lustration presented each week by the 
magazine and it can also be the most 
difficult to capture. “Neil is often giv- 
en this assignment because he brings 
it off - so consistently,” says Picture Ed- 
itor George Bloodgood. Leifer’s own 
favorite cover, however, was neither 
his most difficult nor, to his mind, his 
best picture. It emerged from the To- 
kyo Olympics of 1964, and showed the 
torchbearer circling the track at the 
opening day ceremonies (SI, Oct. 19, 
1964). "You see,” explains Neil, "it 
was my first Olympics and I was so 
moved by being there, more than by 
any Olympics I have covered since. To 
have presented a moment from that 
particular Olympics on the cover was 
really thrilling.” 

Another of Leifer's choices was the 
outcome of his gift for persuading balky 
subjects to behave. The cover was the 
group portrait of the Cardinals. "1 was 
all set up, but I was only given about 
five minutes in the locker room to get 
the shot,” Leifer recalls. “The players 
were all in civvies and impatient to 
climb into uniform and get out on the 
field. 1 had to convince them, first, 
that the picture was important and that 
it would work, and then shoot it be- 
fore the group broke up into horse- 
play and giving me the bird.” 



Perhaps this is why Leifer prefers 
news-coverage action shots to any oth- 
er sort of cover try. Even Duane Thom- 
as can't flip Neil the bird when he's 
trying to sweep end. "My idea of the 
perfect cover is the hero of the game 
making the big play," says Neil, "or 
a shot of a moment or an event that 
has helped shape sports history, like 
the first Clay-Liston fight.” 

The easiest cover assignments? “The 
big heroes.” says Leifer. "Ali, Namath, 
Mark Spitz, Bob Seagren — they all 
seem to have a sporting charisma. Ev- 
erything they do, even in the studio, is 
visually right.” 

Well, not always. To prepare for a 
multiple-exposure cover shot of Na- 
math dropping back to pass (SI, Oct. 
17, 1966), Leifer worked for two days 
in our New York studio with another 
photographer, John facono, acting as 
Namath's stand-in. "When Namath 
moved in he just didn't look nearly as 
good as John," says Neil. "1 had to 
tell him to study John's moves and 
try to imitate them." 

Which demonstrates another reason 
why Neil Leifer is the man of 100 cov- 
ers. He has his courage. 



12 Records 


Enjoy Hundreds Of Top Stars... 
At Greatest Savings Ever! 


Start your fabulous collection the easy way , with your first 
record absolutely FREE! I'lus 12 more top albums for just $1.87 
plus shipping/handling. Here's your opportunity to enjoy hours 
of outstanding listening pleasure . . . by selecting from Capitol 
Record Club's tremendous array of talent. Choose the 13 albums 
you want from the dozens shown on these pages and write their 
numbers in the appropriate boxes on the coupon. 

As a member of Capitol Record Club you receive KEYNOTES, 
the Club's colorful magazine — FREE every 4 weeks. KEYNOTES 
features top recordings by all your favorite performers . . . Aretha 
Franklin . . . The Carpenters - . . Glen Campbell . . . Black Sabbath 
. . . Joan Baez . . . Grand Funk . . . Carole King . . . Tom Jones . . 
Burt Bacharach . . . Conway Twitty . . . Elton John . . . and hun- 
dreds more! 

Earn FREE records! After fulfilling your enrollment agreement 
you receive one record FREE (just 25c shipping/handling) for 
every one you buy at regular Club price! 

How the club works: In KEYNOTES, the Club magazine, sent to 
you FREE every 4 weeks, you will find a review of the Selection- 
of-lhc-Month in your favorite musical category, plus over 400 
other albums from which you may choose. If you wish to receive 


this Selection, you need do nothing — it will be shipped automati- 
cally. Club price never exceeds suggested retail price of $4.98 to 
$6.98 per record. If you wish to receive alternate or additional 
albums ... or no album at all, simply mark the Selection Notice 
appropriately and return it by the date specified. 

Up to six times per year the Club will offer special selections 
which you may accept or reject in the same manner as. your 
Selection-of-the-Month. All regular and special ofTers count to- 
ward fulfillment of your enrollment agreement. 

For all ofTers (up to 19 per year) you will have at least 10 days 
to make your decision. Any selection you receive with less than 
10 days notice may be returned to the Club for full credit, includ- 
ing your postage, if requested. All purchases, including your in- 
troductory package, arc fully guaranteed. You must be delighted 
with every Club selection or you may return it within 10 days for 
full credit. 

Send no money! Act now to take advantage of these exclusive 
Club benefits . . . plus your special introductory record package 
for just $1.87 plus shipping/handling and sales tax where appli- 
cable. Fill in and mail the coupon today! 


MKB 



SEND NO MONEY! DETACH COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


CAPITOL RECORD CLUB Ve-mber Service Center 

Please enroll me in Capitol Record Club according to the 
above announcement. I've indicated my first Club selection 
which you will send me absolutely FREE. Bill me just $1.87 
plus shipping/handling and send my 12 enrollment selec 
tions. During the next two years I agree to buy just 12 
more records at regular Club price plus shipping/handling 
. . and I may cancel my membership anytime thereafter. 
If I continue. I am to receive one record FREE (just 25e 
shipping/handlmg) for every additional one I purchase 
Orders subject to credit acceptance and request tor pre 
payment at discretion of Club headquarters. APO, FPO ad- 
dresses. please write for additional information. 



IMPORTANT: The music I like best is: (check o 
Popular Vocalist J Easy Listening 
□ Now Sound Movies & Shows 


„„-V- 

Everywhere -v ; 

THE WAY YOU 

100K TONIGHT — 
WHISPERING 

1 CANT STOP LOVING YOU 

OH MY LOVE 
ANTICIPATION 

NEVER BEEN 

TO SPAIN .. ^cul 

93967 

71010 

PLASTIC \ 
DREAMS 

>- MODERN JAZZ 
f QUARTET 

' /K WAIKIN 
JAstomp 


94000 

94394 

L 

Us? 


vs 



94010 


Bill Medley 
A SONG FOR YOU 

roimiosr 
THAT L0VIN 

ii 

HUNG ON YOU 
Yrt-WOHU 
JUST BEGUN 


Conway Twitty 

I WONDER WHAT SHEll 

HI LEAVING 

ME UP 





CAT A PEACH 


(up to $71.76 
retail value) 


plus your first selection FREE 

when you join Capitol Record Club 
and agree to buy just 12 more 
during the next two years. 



















-A 9 Safeco paid 
the Coopers’ claim 


in 72 hours. 


At Safeco, we have a standing goal to make 
payment in full within five working days from 
the time our adjuster gets your claim 
And as in the case of the Coopers (Policy 
#OS 07005) we often do better That's why 
95.6% of the people who ve made claims with 
us are happy with their settlement. 

Safeco. Insurance on your car, home, health, 
boat, business, life and everything else you 
value. Your Safeco agentjs ready to help. 
He's in the Yellow 
Pages. Why not phone 
him today? 


la icauy iigijj. 

Smile, 
you’re with 
v Safeco 
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86 PROOF 


l J 


As mellow and traditional as the historic Kentucky taverns it’s named atter. 
As convivial as a get-together with old triends. Kentucky Tavern Bourbon. 
Taste a taste of the easy-going past. 


A nice place to linger awhile 



Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville. Kentucky. 86 Pfoof 




GRAND AM has the feel of a 
Grand Prix...the response of a GTO. 
the characteristics you’ve 
admired in fine road cars. 

From Pontiac, of course. 


Let’s say you’ve always driven American cars . . . always beer 
intrigued with imports. Perhaps you’ve envied the handling 
... the real wood in the interior. . . the comfortable bucket 
seats. Whatever. 

We think you'll find our first Grand Am a more-than- 
acceptable alternative. 

The suspension was designed for the standard steel- 
belted. wide-base radial tires and thick front and rear 
stabilizer bars. It keeps Grand Am level and controlled in 
corners. Power front disc brakes and fast, variable-ratio 



power steering are standard. 

Grand Am responds with a 400 V-8 and 3-speed Turbo 
Hydra-matic. Three other V-8s and a 4-speed manual 
transmission are available. 

Pontiac’s been known for bumpers since ’68. But Grand 
Am’s is special even for us. And everything around the 
bumper that looks like sheet metal is really squeezable stuff 
that gives and springs back to shape. 

We promised a Grand Prix feeling. It’s inside. Genuine 
African crossfire mahogany on the instrument panel and 


console. Rally instrumentation. Wide-wale corduroy or all- 
Morrokide upholstery on special new deep-contoured seats. 

Special because the front buckets recline. And they have 
adjustable lower back supports. Also special because we put 
them in a 4-door, as well as a 2-door. 

We think that makes Grand Am a no-compromise car. 

If it sounds like your 
kind of car, better find 
our kind of dealer. 

Pontiac, of course. 


The Wide-Track people have a way with cars. 





Spend a milder moment with Raleigh. 

Highest quality tobaccos-specially softened for milder taste. 


What a great catch! You can get a 
3-tray, 24-compartment tackle box 
like his for free B&W Raleigh Coupons, 
the valuable extra on every pack 
of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 other gifts, write 
for your free gift catalog: Box 12, 
Louisville, Ky., 40201. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter Kings. 17 mg, "tar." 1 .3 mg. nicotine; Longs. 19 mg. "tar." 
1 .4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apnl 72 


r2 BROWN » WILLIAMSON TOBACCO i 



Goodbye winter doldrums. 
Hello computer games. 


One of the greatest ways to spend a winter evening (or morning 
or afternoon for that matter) since the invention of television. 


Computamatic Football 


•rte'N 

Y 




All of the fun and 
excitement of being 
captain of your own 
team — but without 
the bruises. Offense 
programs the play — 
the defense sets up 
the strategy to counter- 
act the move. Activate the board 
and the action begins. Instantly 
the board shows gains, losses, 
completed passes, interceptions 
— it's fast action excitement for 
any quarterback. 

Batteries included. $34.95 



Computer Vegas 






Try to break the 
bank. Computer 
Vegas gives you 
the action and 
realism of an actual 
Las Vegas craps 
. game. Electronical- 
ly duplicates the 
odds of rofling any given number 
with dice. It’s exciting fun for the 
family, or for a neighborhood 
party. Comes with chips and 
over $4,000,000 in play money. 
Operates on 

110 VAC. $34.95 


T: & 


Computer Horseracing 

Now you can have the 
sport of kings right in 
your living room. Flat 
track racing, sprints or 
steeplechases — the 
“house" sets the odds 
then the Computerized 
board programs the 
race. A family game that can be 
enjoyed by all ages. Comes com- 
plete with chips and play money. 
Operates on 
110 VAC. 


M 


)/i I--, 


$34.95 



As a gift, or for yourself, Computer Games offer many years of fun The accurate programming of the solid state circuitry assures 
realistic play results in every Computer Game that you purchase. 


Look lor Computer Games in these stores. 


Michigan 


Lansing 

Kalamazoo 

Birmingham 
Battle Creek 
Port Huron 
Jackson 


Grosse Point Farms 


Jones Gilts & Stationery Inc. 

Toy & Hobby Shop 
Martin Games. Inc. 

Meyers Toy 
Sport Shop 
Jacobson Stores. Inc 
Punch & Judy Toyland 
Epps Sporting Goods 
Crowley Milner 
Punch & Judy Toyland 


Indiana 

Fort Wayne Koohlmgers 


Indianapolis William H Block 
Ed Schocks 

Evansville The Bicycle Center 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee The Boston Store 
Green Bay H C Prange Co. 


Holland Fun Fair. Inc 

Columbus Juvenile Stores 

lazaws 

Cleveland Hall Bros Co 

The May Co 


Dayton 

Cincinnati 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
Rochester 
St. Paul 

Missouri 

St Lou.s 

Kansas City 


O'Neil s Store 

Bike's 

Shithto's 


Dayton's 

Dayton's 

Oayton's 


Famous Ba" 
St/x 

Baer & Fuller 
Gateway Toys 


Elmhurst Dispensa & Son, Inc. 
Wheaton Toys 4, Things 
Chicago Marshall Field Co 
Evanston Happy Hobbies 
Wilmette Games Imported 


Christmas Catalog 

Montgomery Ward Co. 
Sears. Roebuck & Co 
J C. Penney Co. 


M 




These are 
the first cigars 
g uaranteed 
to taste as fresh 
as on the day 
they were made. 


At last, it's here. 

The first cigar guaranteed fresh 
no matter what. 

Garcia y Vega. A cigar so great, 
it deserves to taste as fresh as it 
did on the day it was made. 

So we invented a way to guar- 
antee it. The pack with the new / 
blue seal. The pouch inside is Jk 
like a portable humidor. We call^B 
it Flav-R-Gard®. It doesn't look 
very different. But it is probably 
one of the best things to happen to 
cigars since the Indians invented 
them. 



You're likely to find Garcia y 
Vega's new humidor pack most 
everywhere. 

At prices for every purse. 

In the most popular cigar 
shapes. 

Taste a great cigar. 

Taste a Garcia y Vega. 
Garcia y Vega has been 
around since 1882 . 

But we still keep getting 
fresh ideas. 


Connoisseur’s Choice Since 1882 



Sometimes a 24 -hour pass 
can pass very slowly. 


Time can pass very slowly indeed when 
there’s no place to go. And not much to do. 

For millions of servicemen and women, 
the answer has always been the USO. It’s a 
friendly place where they can come in, read, 
write letters home, have a sandwich and a 
‘shake. It’s a place where servicemen can get 
reasonable accommodations for themselves 
and their families; tickets to shows and 
sporting events; all kinds of things like that. 

but now the USO may not always be 
around for our 2 million men and women still 
in uniform. Because it takes money to make the 
USO go. And there isn’t enough money to go 
around. And that’s just a simple fact of life. 
The fact is, USO gets no government funds. It is a completely non- 
profit organization that depends entirely on your contributions. Every penny 
comes from your gifts to the United Fund, Community Chest or local USO 
campaign. 



Remember, there are still 2 million servicemen and women in some 
tough, lonely, out of the way places. A lot of them are a long way from home. They 
need the USO more than ever. 

So please give. There’s still so much to be done. 



M3 




Squirt. The soft drink 
that moonlights as a mixer. 

It's not every soft drink The perfect gentle 

that can go around leading mixer, 

two lives. For gin. For vodka. 

But Squirt’s not like every For rum. For whiskey, 
soft drink. At home. Or anyplace 

It's natural. No artificial you stop on the way. 
color or flavor. None. That’s Squirt. 

It's dry. Tangy. ■ How do you take yours? 

Squirt 


C 1971. The Squid Company 


Our secret ingredient grows on grapefruit trees. 





New Control Spray that 
doesn't stiffen hair. 

Don’t ruin the whole natural 
thing with a stiff spray. 

Get Schick's new Dry Styler. 
It has protein. Protein is 
the real key here. It helps 
give you that good con- 
trol, without giving you that 
stiff, strawhead look. 


This guy starts with a lot of wet 
hair. So do you, probably. 

Now, if you have a low-power 
styler, what happens? 

If you're in a hurry, your hair 
won’t be dry enough to get the 
natural look you want. 

And, even if you have the time, 
using a styler that just drags along 
is pretty ridiculous. 

But. with the extra powerful 
Schick Styling Dryer, you have no 
problem. 

What’s more, the extra power 
combines with the brushing— to 
give your hair a fuller, more natural 
look. Soft. But with real body. 

The guy here has it. And he got 
it fast, even with his longer hair. 




Six facts you won’t read in an ad 
for any other steel belted radial tire. 


1 THE PIRELLI CJNTURATO CN 75 IS THE ONLY 
TIRE TO USE 'TRAC STEEL 2 1 “ !STEEL CORDS 
COMPRISED OF A VIRTUALLY UNHEARD OF 
NUMBER OF STEEL FILAMENTS. 


r tire that u 


s that n 


4 BEFORE THE CN 75 WAS INTRODUCED. WE 
ROAD TESTED IT FOR OVER A MILLION 
MILES. TO BE SURE WE COULD GUARANTEE YOU 
AT LEAST -l 


belted radial, each steel cord is 

ny. Although 


In the Cinturato 
made up of 2 1 
We know of i 
they should. 

Because the more filaments of steel used in a cord, the 
greater the directional flexibility of the tire. 

Or to put it in layman's terms, you get better traction, 
better handling and a more comfortable ride. 

2 THECN-75 IS THE ONLY TIRE TO COMBINE 
THE STRENGTH AND PROTECTION OF STEEL 
WITH THE EFFORTLESS HANDLING AND QUIET 
CO MFORT OF TEXTILE. 

Because of its unique combination of “Trac-Steel 21V 

and rayon, the Pirelli Cinturato has handling and comfort 
characteristics not usually associated with steel belted tires. 

This unique combination enables the Cinturato to 
corner, maneuver and grip the road like the treads of a tank. 

Yet ride smoothly and silently. Without harshness. 
Without hum. Without vibration. On any surface. At 
any speed. 

3 THE CN-75 IS THE ONLY TIRE THAT WAS NOT 
ONLY DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN CARS, IT 
WAS TUNED" TO THEM. 

Like many other steel belted radials, the Cinturato was 
designed for American car suspensions. 

But then we at Pirelli put the Cinturato through a 
performance test. For over a million miles. Under all kinds 
of driving conditions. 

We tested our tire on American roads. On virtually 
every class of American car. From the mini cars to the 
luxury caFs to the high performance jobs. 

Every aspect of the tire was tested. And if anything 
needed improving along the way, we improved it. 

Before we introduced it to you. 


ed got 4 

miles. Some only got 30,000. Some got over 50,000. (When 
you test under conditions as tough as we did there are 
bound to be variations.) 

But we are sure we can guarantee you at least 40,000 miles." 
And there's something else different about Pirelli's guarantee. 

While we strongly recommend that you check your 
front end, and do a few other things every 6,000 miles or so 
(for your own safety), we won't cancel your guarantee if you 
don't. As long as any problem is unrelated to a vehicle defect. 

In other words, we didn't just guarantee our tire and 
hope you wouldn't read the fine print. 

5 EVERY SINGLE CN-75 IS COMPLETELY X-RAY 
INSPECTED. AFFORDING US 100 ; QUALITY 

CONTROL. 

We at Pirelli have been making radials for over 20 years, 
and we know that a steel belted radial is very difficult to make. 
So we don’t take any chances. 

Each CN-75 is X-rayed. 100%. 

Because we know that even if the slightest thing is 
wrong with the tire, the effect it could have on a car will be 
more than slight. 
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THE PIRELLI CINTURATO CN-75 NEVER HAS 
TO BE ROTATED 


If you keep your car in reasonably good shape, tires 
flated and wheels balanced, Pirelli Cinturatos 
will wear evenly. 

The reason is that Cinturatos are so precisely built that 
it makes uneven wear virtually impossible. 

So there’s no need to rotate them. 

See if any tire company will tell you that about their 

Or, for that matter, any of the 
other things we've mentioned. 
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BLUE CHIP SERIES 
RIVALS GO ALL 
OUT TO WIN THE 
BIG POT 


S ince 1903, when the Boston 
Red Sox and the Pittsburgh 
Pirates met in the inaugural 
World Series, the pennant- 
winning paladins of the 
American and National Leagues have 
faced each other 68 times for the base- 
ball championship of man's universe. 
Every autumn the fans’ interest peaks 
to an almost evangelical fervor as they 
assess their favorites' strengths and 
weaknesses for the upcoming show- 
down. They cite chapter and verse from 
the record books to support their con- 
victions and their wagers. The sports 
pages are filled with figures comparing 
the skills of each team in terms of bat- 
ting, pitching, fielding and running. 
They point to the quality of the bench 
reserves and the effectiveness of the 
relief pitchers corps, and to managerial 
tactics and strategy. 

But for all the talents of the ballplay- 
ers, pitching and batting remain prime 
elements of winning— or losing— in 
World Series play. One team may have 
superior base runners and bunters, the 
other may have a sturdier defense and 
stronger throwing arms. However, de- 


spite the importance of these aptitudes, 
the most critical and meaningful phase 
of a World Series game— or any regular 
season game— comes to bear when the 
man on the mound stares down at the 
hitter at the plate, 60 ft. 6 in. away. It is 
the classic confrontation, one that may 
result in a satisfying strikeout or a 
heart-breaking home run. Pitching and 
batting are the name of the game. 

Over the years of Series competition 
the crowds and tube watchers have been 
treated to outstanding exhibitions of 
pitching excellence as well as awesome 
feats of batting prowess. Undoubtedly, 
the finest pitching record in World 
Series history took place in the 1905 
match between John McGraw’s New 
York Giants and Connie Mack’s Phil- 
adelphia Athletics. The Giants' ace 
pitcher, Christy “Big Six” Mathewson, 
fashioned three consecutive shutout vic- 
tories in a span of six days, an achieve- 
ment never to be approached to this 
day. Mathewson’s teammate, Joe Mc- 
Ginnity, won one game for New York, 
also with a shutout, 1-0. The A’s did 
manage to win one game of the Series 
when Chief Bender blanked the Giants 
3-0. Thus the 1905 Series produced a 
matchless skein of five straight shut- 
outs, Philadelphia scoring just three 
runs on 25 hits. New York’s totals were 
only slightly higher: 32 hits and only 
four earned runs. The paucity of hits 
and runs per game was not to be ap- 
proached until the 1966 Series between 
the Baltimore Orioles and the Los An- 
geles Dodgers (see below). 


O n the other side of the coin 
of World Series play fea- 
turing hitting as the prin- 
cipal ingredient, the I960 
batfest between the New 
York Yankees and the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates still stands in mint condition. The 
hitters feasted on the pitching morsels 
served up from the mound like a band 
of hungry hoboes at a combination 
clambake and Polish picnic. Consider 
the carnage. Between them the Yanks 
and Pirates hammered out 151 hits, in- 
cluding 24 doubles, 4 triples and 14 
home runs, and scored 82 runs with 80 
runs batted in. Collectively, New York 
set Series team records for batting 
(.338), hits (91), runs (55) and runs 
batted in (54). The scores of three 
Yankee victories sounded more like Lit- 
tle League results— 16-3, 10-0 and 12-0. 
Strangely, the biggest slugger for the 
Yanks was perhaps the lightest bitter 
in the lineup, second baseman Bobby 
Richardson. In one game he drove in 
six runs, including four resulting from 
a grand slam home run, to establish a 
Series record that still stands. Richard- 
son also batted in 12 runs for the total 
Series to set another mark. Ironically, 
the Yankee cannonading did them little 
good in the final standing. New York 
won three big battles but lost the Series 
war. The Pirates, surviving the shel- 
lacking they took, hung in to tie up the 
Series at three games apiece and force 
a seventh and conclusive game. In that 
game the Bucs stole the batting thunder 
and caught victory lightning in a bot- 
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tie. With the score tied 9-9 in the last 
of the ninth inning. Bill Mazeroski 
cracked a home run over the left field 
wall to win the game and the Series 
for the indomitable Pittsburgh Pirates. 

DOWN TO THE 
WIRE 

T he pattern of World Series 
play has been unpredictable 
and the competition vigorous, 
but the American League has, 
until recent years, gained a 
fairly wide winning edge, principally 
stemming from the almost outrageous 
dominance of the Yankees when they 
were virtually unbeatable in the period 
between 1923 and 1932. In the 68 base- 
ball classics held to date, the AL has 
been the winner 40 times. Exactly half 
of those victories are credited to the 
Yanks. However, the margins of victory 
have not always been lopsided. F or ex- 
ample, the Series has gone to the limit 
of seven or more games on 27 occasions, 
just about 40% of the time. 

In contrast, a Series sweep— four games 
to zip— has been recorded only ten 
times. The damn Yankees, of course, 
lead in that category with six (1927, 
1928, 1932, 1938, 1939, 1950). The 
marks for five and six-game sets are 18 
and 13 respectively. 

The trend toward a Series going to 
the limit has increased considerably in 
recent years. Since 1955 the teams have 
battled down to the seventh game wire 



Announcing the best-dressed men In America. 


You're looking at a revolution. 

The most influential men in America 
are breaking out of their old, boring 
one-color, no style socks. 

Interwoven/Esquire Socks has the 
patterns, colors and lengths that started it all. 


That's why we dress the best-dressed 
men in America or anywhere. 
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Amazing race. 

For example, if you're the 
driver, go 214 miles an hour and 
turn sharp left. 

One car had cighf of the most 
carefully built, fincst-in-the- 
wholc-world, $30,000 racing 
engines virtually self-destruct, 
just trying to gel in the race. 

We make spark plugs for just 
about every kind of racing 


engine in the world. So we know. 
Indianapolis is a hard race. 

Every year, you have to be 
better than last year's winner. 

This year we celebrated our 
34th win by coming in first, 
second and third. (That’s Mark 
Donohue in the Penske- 
McLarcn Turbo-Offenhauser 
above, winning.) 

Finally, for the hard core, the 


night before the 500, Duane 
Carter, Jr. won the feature 
midget at the fairgrounds. In a 
Scsco Chevy with Champion 
plugs. 



20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 


17 times before the winner was decided 
—nearly a 65% average. Last year’s 
meeting between the Baltimore Orioles 
and the Pittsburgh Pirates was typical 
of the nail-gnawing intensity of a Series 
that goes down to the conclusive seventh 
game. The Orioles were established as 
favorites, principally because manager 
Earl Weaver could call on four pitchers 
—Jim Palmer, Dave McNally, Pat Dob- 
son and Mike Cuellar-who had won 20 
games or more during the regular sea- 
son. The Birds also boasted excellent 
defense, speed and a pair of experi- 
enced long-ball hitters in Frank Robin- 
son and Boog Powell. The Pirates, how- 
ever, led by the incomparable Roberto 
Clemente and Willie Stargell, were ac- 
corded the edge in overall hitting 
strength. 

The results of the first two games 
seemed to bear out the superiority of 
the Baltimore club. In the opener Mc- 
Nally allowed the Bucs just three hits, 
struck out nine and in one stretch re- 
tired 19 batters in a row. But Pittsburgh 
scored three unearned runs in the sec- 
ond inning on a combination of one hit, 
two errors, a wild pitch and a walk to 
take an early lead. But that was the 
end of the Pirate scoring glory. Balti- 
more quickly bounced back to register 
five runs, all stemming from homers by 
E Robinson. Merv Rettenmund and 
Don Buford, to win the game. In the 
second contest the Orioles’ victory mar- 
gin was more pronounced. On a com- 
bination of 14 hits— suprisingly, all sin- 
gles— and seven walks they cake-walked 
to an easy 11-3 win. 

Down two games, the Pirates’ hopes 
were bleak as the Series scene shifted 
to Pittsburgh’s Three Rivers Stadium. 
Previously, only five teams in World 
Series history had come back to cap- 
ture the championship after blowing 
the first two games. Incredibly, the 
Pirates lashed back to win three straight 
games and take the lead 3-2. In their 
first victory the Bucs came up with a 
rarity in Series competition— a missed 
signal that backfired with a happy end- 
ing. Leading by just one run in the bot- 
tom of the seventh, Pittsburgh put two 
men on base via an error and a walk. 
With slugging first baseman Bob 
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Robertson at the plate, manager Danny 
Murtaugh ordered a sacrifice bunt to 
move the runners into scoring position. 
Robertson, who had not sacrificed once 
during the season, unaccountabiy 
missed the sign. But his performance 
proved to be better than his manager’s 
strategy; he promptly lined the pitch 
into the right centerfield seats for a 
home run to score three runs and sew 
up the 5-1 win. 


R eturning to Baltimore for 
the sixth game and behind 
three games to two, the 
Orioles barely edged out an 
extra-inning comeback win 
to tie the Series and set the stage for 
the climactic seventh game. But the mo- 
mentum appeared to favor the Pirates. 
They had gotten a big boost from their 
three straight victories in Pittsburgh 
when their supposedly inferior pitching 
staff limited the Orioles to just nine hits 
in 27 innings. They also uncovered a 
surprise relief star in 21 -year-old Bruce 
Kison who allowed no runs and one hit 
in a relief job covering 6% innings. In 
addition, they were getting a super per- 
formance from their superstar, Roberto 
Clemente, who wound up the Series 
with 12 hits, including two homers, a 
triple and two doubles, and batted .414. 
Early in the final game Clemente staked 
pitcher Steve Blass to a one run lead with , 
naturally, a home run. After scoring 
another run in the top of the eighth 
inning. Pittsburgh faced the only seri- 
ous threat Baltimore could mount dur- 
ing the game. The Orioles' Elrod Hen- 
dricks and Mark Belanger singled in 
succession to put two men on base with 
nobody out, but Blass was equal to the 
task. He allowed just one to score, pre- 
serving the Pirates’ 2-1 win and the 
Series championship. 


L ast year’s Series provided 
fine exhibitions of pitching, 
hitting and Gelding on both 
sides, right down to the dra- 
matic finish. It was in sharp 
contrast to the style of play produced 



When your grandfather made this chair; he didn’t 
get the legy quite even. The nick on the top is Uncle Joe throwing his 
choo choo at your mother. The cigarette bum on the arm 
is the night you were bom. And those toothmarks around the bottom 
are the puppy you grew up with... long forgiven and now never 
to be forgotten. 


Now that you're going to move this chair across 
the country, wouldn’t you feel better knowing that the people who 
move it work treat it like it looks? 

Allied Um Lines. 

We move families, not just furniture: allied van unes i 
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in 1966, the last time a team won four 
straight games to take the champion- 
ship. The competing clubs were the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and the Orioles, who 
have reached the Series four times in 
the last six years. Baltimore’s strength 
was based principally on hitting while 
Los Angeles relied on pitching. The big 
guns of the Dodgers’ staff were Sandy 
Koufax, a 27-game winner, and Don 
Drysdale,who paced manager Walt 
Alston’s pitchers to 52 complete games 
during the season. In comparison, the 
Oriole pitchers had posted mediocre 
records. Manager Hank Bauer’s ace 
pitcher, Jim Palmer, had won a mere 
15 games and his entire staff had pro- 
duced but 23 complete games, less than 
the total (27) which Koufax alone had 
registered for Los Angeles. 

The Series, then, resulted in an aston- 
ishing exhibition of pitching skill. But, 
to everyone’s surprise, it was Balti- 
more’s pitching prowess that dominated 
the Series. Oriole pitchers completely 
smothered the Dodger hitting attack, 
giving up just two runs and seventeen 
hits (both records) in the four-game 
sweep. The first game score seemed re- 
spectable enough, 5-2, but then the Bal- 
time moundsmen really poured on the 
whitewash in the next three games, post- 
three consecutive shutouts, 5-0, 1-0 and 
1-0. The Dodgers wound up with a 
record low batting average of .142, but 
the Orioles didn’t do much better, bat- 
ting for a team average of .200, a record 
for a winning Series club. Aside from 


incredible feats of the regular Oriole 
pitchers, the highlight of the games, 
according to many observers, was 
sparked by a relief pitcher, Myron 
“Moe” Drabowsky. The Polish-born 
Drabowsky had served 1 1 seasons with- 
out much distinction for several clubs 
(Cubs, Braves, Reds, A’s) before com- 
ing to Baltimore in 1966. But when the 
aging hurler was called in to relieve in 
the first game, after the Dodgers had 
scored their only runs of the Series, 
Moe set the shutout style for the other 
Oriole pitchers by blanking the Dodgers 
for 6 and % innings with just one hit 
and striking out eleven batters, includ- 
ing six in a row, to set a Series record 
for relief pitchers. 


OH, WHAT A RELIEF 

D rabowsky’s spectacular 
emergence as a relief savior 
was only one example of 
the growing importance of 
the bullpen corps, not only 
in the World Series but also in regular 
season play. For years managers have 
been relying more and more upon the 
special talents of their relief pitchers to 
stop a rally or save a game. The team 
with a versatile relief staff usually has 
an edge, no matter how brilliant its front- 
line starters may be. And in this age of 
specialized pitches— including the 
knuckle ball, sinker, slider, screwball, 


the blooper, fork ball, palm ball and 
even the suspect spitter— it is not sur- 
prising that many of baseball's top 
“firemen” have developed these deliv- 
eries to a high degree of effectiveness. 
Perhaps the most celebrated, and cer- 
tainly the most durable, is James Hoyt 
Wilhelm who at the age of 49 was still 
baffling batters with his dipping, swerv- 
ing knuckle ball. His mastery of the 
knuckler, which is actually gripped with 
the fingernails against the seam and 
released with a “pushing" motion to 
impart little or no spin as it dances 
toward the plate, is well supported by 
the statistics. Although Wilhelm did 
not come up to the major leagues until 
1952 (with the N.Y. Giants) when he 
was nearly 29, he holds the following 
records, prior to the ’72 season. The 
knuckleballer has pitched in more 
games (1,054) than any other relief 
pitcher in big league history, holds the 
lowest career earned-run average 
(2.50), relieved in more games (1,002), 
finished more games (642), and tops 
everyone in games won as a reliever 
(124), better than the lifetime total of 
dozens of distinguished major league 
starting pitchers. Although he made in- 
frequent starts, Wilhelm won an addi- 
tional 19 games as a starter, including 
a no-hit no-run game in 1958 when he 
pitched for the Orioles against the 
Yankees. 

For all his years in the big leagues, 
Wilhelm pitched in only one World 
Series— for the Giants in 1954 against 
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the Indians— relieving in two games 
and allowing no runs. The role of the 
relief specialist in Series history has 
been an important and interesting one. 
Several relievers have had distin- 
guished records in the Series but some, 
like Hugh Casey, Johnny Murphy and 
Joe Page, stand out. Casey, who toiled 
in the confined vineyard of Brooklyn’s 
Ebbets Field for most of his career, 
chalked up the highest winning average 
of any relief pitcher in major league 
history— 51 victories and 20 defeats, 
which adds up to a .718 mark. (Among 
starting pitchers, Whitey Ford leads 
the list with a .690 average, based on 
236 wins and 106 losses.) However 
splendid Casey’s regular season 
achievements were, his principal claim 
to fame and legend is linked to his 
World Series performances. In 1941 
and 1947, when the Dodgers and the 
Yankees met for all the marbles, he 
appeared in nine of the 12 games 
played— three times in the five-game set 
in '41 and six times out of the seven 
contests played in ’47. He wound up 
with a record of two wins and two 
losses, but his winning average would 
have been improved by .250 percentage 
points had he not been the victim of 
one of the most unfortunate miscues in 
Series competition. With Brooklyn 
leading 4-3 in the ninth inning of the 
fourth game of the ’41 Series, Casey 
retired the first two batters and had 
a three-two count on Tommy Henrich. 
The Yankee outfielder then swung and 


missed on a low curve ball— some ob- 
servers claim it was a spitter-but the 
ball glanced off catcher Mickey Owen’s 
mitt and Henrich reached first base 
safely. Given a last-ditch reprieve, the 
Yanks sealed Casey’s fate with a four- 
run rally to win the game. Ironically, 
the winning pitcher in that game was 
Johnny “Grandma" Murphy, probably 
the most successful relief hurler in 
Yankee history. He participated in six 
World Series, appearing in eight 
games, and was credited with two wins 
against no losses. Murphy was also 
credited with four saves. 

Another sparkling relief performance 
came in the 1959 Series between the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and the Chicago White 
Sox. The star was the Dodgers’ Larry 
Sherry who relieved in four games and 
won two of them to lead L. A. to the 
championship. In doing so he pitched 
more innings (12%) than any of the 
starting pitchers. He also appeared in a 
fifth game, not as a pitcher but as a 
pinch hitter. He really earned his Series 
money share both ways with a spotless 
pitching record of 1.000 and a batting 
average of .500. 

Strangely, some of the finest exhibi- 
tions of relief pitching in Series com- 
petition have been produced not by the 
bullpen staff but from regular starting 
pitchers. When the going gets gritty it 
is not unusual for a manger to call one 
of his front-line hurlers to spike a rally 
or preserve a lead even though the 
player may have pitched a complete 


game two days before. An outstanding 
example of a pitcher appearing both as 
a starter and reliever was Allie Rey- 
nolds, the Big Chief of the Yankee 
mound staff. Reynolds, who had a 
Series pitching mark of seven wins and 
only two losses, was called upon by 
manager Casey Stengel six times to 
relieve in the 1949, '50 ’52 and ’52 
Series. Like his Indian ancestors, Rey- 
nolds responded nobly, winning two of 
the games and being credited with saves 
in the other four— an impeccable record 
to go along with his feats as a starter. 
Another top pitcher who turned re- 
liefer was Bob “Lefty” Grove. In the 
1929 and 1930 Series he came off the 
bench three times. After pitching a 
complete game in the '30 Series against 
the Cardinals, he came back the very 
next day to relieve George Earnshaw 
and win the game. 


I n the past couple of dozen years it 
has been evident that hitting has 
fallen off. This is distressing to Ted 
Williams, who wound up with a ca- 
reer batting average of .344 and is 
generally considered to be the finest 
hitter of modern times. Williams con- 
tends that hitting is the most exciting 
part of baseball and that the decline in 
batting averages is responsible for flag 
ging fan interest. The decline is reflected 
by the records. Today there are less 
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than 20 players in both leagues who 
seem likely to attain a lifetime .300 av- 
erage, let alone anything over .320. Part 
of the reason may be due to expansion, 
but a big factor must be attributed to 
the flowering of the relief specialist. 


MANAGER’S VIEW 
FROM THE BENCH 

R elief pitching is certainly a 
vital element of the ball game 
but it remains only a part of 
the overall pattern of baseball 
strategy and tactics. A big 
league player’s running, fielding, throw- 
ing and batting abilities vary in degree 
as to his individual strengths and in- 
consistencies. (Assessing a potential 
player’s skills was probably best sum- 
med up years ago by the old St. Louis 
Cardinal scout Mike Gonzales. His 
cryptic report: “Good field, no hit.”) 
But the ultimate responsibility in eval- 
uating a player’s capabilities and de- 
ciding when and where to use them lies 
with the manager. His job is a demand- 
ing one. He must be on top of the situa- 
tion in any given moment of the game 
and be aware of dozens of probabilities. 
He should know to the last decimal 
point the offensive and defensive abil- 
ities of every player, not only those on 
his own team but also those on the op- 
posing club. Should he call for a steal? 
How accurate is the arm of the defen- 
sive right fielder? Is the hitter a good 
curve ball hitter? 

To aid him in his decisions a big 
league manager constantly consults 
with his staff of specialized coaches, but 
the final choice of tactics is his own. 
One of the most knowledgeable and re- 
spected managers in the game is Red 
Schoendienst of the St. Louis Cardinals. 
“Your strategy may be soundly based 
on the percentages," says Red, “but the 
success of a particular decision rests 
with the players. If they can’t execute 
the plays then all the managerial bril- 
liance in the world won’t help." Schoen- 
dienst, who played in three World Se- 
ries (with the Cardinals and Milwau- 
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kee Braves) and led the Cards to two 
pennants and one world championship 
in seven years as a manager, has had 
plenty of experience, but he claims he 
is still learning how to adjust to differ- 
ent situations and playing conditions. 
Like all managers he is concerned with 
effective communication with his 
coaches and players by signals. Every 
fan who has ever watched a Series 
game from the stands or on the TV 
tube has been fascinated by the twitch- 
ing, tugging antics of the third base 
coach. He looks like a Navy semaphore 
mate gone berserk as he slaps his hands, 
hitches his pants, tugs his ear lobe, lifts 
his cap or rubs his hand across his 
chest. Most of the motions are mean- 
ingless, but one seemingly casual move- 
ment can indicate a crucial sign for a 
bunt or a steal or a hit-and-run play. 
Most teams use a basic system of sig- 
nals which is keyed to the “indicator” 
sign. The indicator may be, for exam- 
ple. touching the face with the right 
hand. A batter stepping out of the box 
will look down at the coach as he goes 
through the motions. If the batter does 
not see the coach touch his face he 
knows there is no signal and he is on 
his own. If, however, the coach does 
touch his cheek he immediately knows 
that the next sign in the series of mo- 
tions is a definite signal for some action 
ordered by the manager from the bench. 
The coach is actually a relay man and 
he is most adept at disguising his 
sign from the opposing team. Actually 
most teams try to steal signs from the 
manager in the opposing dugout. A lot 
of managers usually sit in one corner 
of the bench as far out of view from the 
other bench as possible. He may denote 
a bunt sign to the coach simply by 
crossing his arms, but he may not use 
that same sign during the whole game, 
perhaps switching to another motion 
after three innings of play. In fact, on 
some occasions when he feels that the 
opponents may be getting the pattern 
of his signs, manager Schoendienst has 
a system by which he does not physi- 
cally give the signal himself. In this 
case he directs a player sitting next to 
him, usually a pitcher, to motion the 
sign to the coach. He does not tell him 


Just because you drive an imported car 
doesn't mean you have to wait a month 
for a new windshield. 



You know how tough it is to 
get a replacement part for 
your imported car. A month. 
Maybe even six weeks. 

But not if you need a new 
windshield. Just be sure 
you go to a PPG dealer/ 
installer. PPG makes more 
imported-car windshields 
than anybody else. Including 
the Mazda. So you can have 
the one you need installed 
usually in about a day. 

That's right — a day I 

Your ppe dealer also 
has the equipment and 
experience to install your 


windshield correctly. That's 
important — a poorly in- 
stalled windshield, for one 
thing, usually ends up being 
a leaky windshield. 

And it's always easy to 
find a PPG dealer. He's in 
the Yellow Pages, under 
Glass. 

Get a 1972 World Series 
Pennant. Specify American or 
National League Team, send 
750 plus 250 handling to: 
Dept. WS, PPG Industries, 
Inc., One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
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For tasty ham, pull the handle. 



It’s that easy. 

The aluminum easy-open 
end eliminates the work. 
There's no twisting, no 
special tools, no electrical 
gadgets. 

Just grab the handle. 

And until you're ready, alu- 
minum keeps your favorite 
meat's flavor intact. 

Fresh meats come in many 
sizes when they come in 
aluminum. 

They come easy to handle, 
too. 

With a handle that makes 
them easy to open. 


aluminum packaging 
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to give the bunt sign but simply says 
“Take off your cap,” and the coach gets 
the message. Most players don’t know 
what the manager’s sign means. They 
are supposed to concentrate strictly on 
the coach. When Joe McCarthy was 
managing, nobody knew what signs he 
flashed to third base coach Art Fletcher. 
Even after McCarthy retired and 
Fletcher died, the Yankee manager nev- 
er revealed his signs. 


T he complexity of sign design 
compounds in certain situa- 
tions when the manager de- 
liberately deceives his own 
batter. Some hitters, particu- 
larly younger players, are apt to be 
more tense when they are at the plate 
with a runner at first base and a steal 
sign is flashed. In this case the manager 
gives the coach a delayed or "pick” sign. 
The batter steps away from the plate, 
looks down at the third base coach who 
semaphores a jargon of unintelligible 
wig-wags meaning “you’re on your 
own.” However, as soon as the batter 
steps back into the box, satisfied that 
there is no sign, the coach "picks” his 
sleeve or pant leg to indicate to the 
runner that the steal is on. When the 
pitch is delivered the runner breaks and 
the batter, unaware of the situation, 
may take an off-plate pitch without 
qualm, or lace into a strike-zone toss. If 
he swings and connects the classic run 
and hit play emerges. Even if he hits 
the ball toward an infielder the runner 
has enough of a jump to avert a double 
play; if he lines a single the runner is 
sure to reach third base; if the pitch is 
fouled off the runner returns to first 
base with no damage done and another 
chance for advance on the next pitch. 

Another form of vital communication 
takes place between the manager on the 
bench and the bullpen. In any game, 
and most particularly in a World Series 
game, the manager is concerned about 
the caliber and condition of his relief 
pitchers. He relies on his pitching coach 
to keep him informed. The pitching 
coach checks constantly with the bull- 
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pen coach via inter-coni phone about 
"edge" and readiness of each possible 
reliever. The coach keeps a chart of 
how often and how hard a bullpen 
hurler has warmed up. Frequently a re- 
liever will loosen up two or three times 
during a ball game without being called 
in because the current mound sman has 
quelled one or more threats. By throw- 
ing hard and in a hurry several times, 
a bullpen staffer may have pitched the 
equivalent of three or four innings of 
actual play. Therefore a manager must 
assess just how ready and effective a 
reliefer may be the next day. Some bull- 
pen stalwarts are rubber-armed and 
can come back day after day. but the 
odds are that he will eventually run out 
his string of endurance and zip after 
protracted stints. 


H owever he hoards his pitch- 
ing reservesand manipulates 
his batting bench strength, 
the manager must be ever 
alert to the dangers of fall- 
ing behind in the short-lived span of a 
World Series. It could be over in four 
games— and there is no tomorrow to re- 
group and man the barricades. He must 
temper his best judgments with a will- 
ingness to spend his blue chips for a 
gambling shot at the big pot. What this 
year's Series will produce is anybody’s 
guess. It may result in an upset, like 
the Pirates' win last year or the incred 
ible victory of Gil Hodges’ Mets in 1969. 
In any case, if the competition follows 
the pattern of recent years, the winner 
won't be decided until the final seventh 
game— 65% of the time in the last 17 
competitions. One thing is certain, 
though: The 1972 Series will be watched 
by more people than ever before, prin- 
cipally because there are three night 
games scheduled to be broadcast in 
prime time. Last year, in the one game 
telecast at night, the viewing audience 
was estimated at more than 62 million 
as against an average of 38 million per 
daylight game. No matter who the fans 
will be rooting for, the show should be 
eye-catching. 
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TODAY’S TODAY’S 

FIELD PROTECTION ROAD PROTECTION 



You’re looking at the new 
General Dual-Steel Radial tire. 
Guaranteed for 40,000 miles. 


GUARANTEED FOR 40,000 MILES 

Our Dual-Steel Radial will give you 40.000 miles 
of tread wear in normal passenger usage on your 
car. If it doesn't, bring your Guarantee Certificate 
to an authorized General Tire retailer. We ll give 
you replacement tire credit or cash refund at 
our option equal to the percent of mile- 
age not received, based on your pur- 
chase price if available or the current 
selling price, whichever is to your 
advantage. Excluded are repairable 
punctures; tires used on trucks, 
commercial or racing vehicles; 
and tires evidencing improper 
care or vehicle maintenance. 



Run over rough highway edges, it smothers them and 
keeps rolling. 

Go into a curve, the treads hold firm. 

When your car is apt to be carrying family-sized 
responsibilities to and from a game, those are the 
things that count. 

We built the General Dual-Steel Radial to be a lot of 
tire. A tire with dual belts of steel cord to protect in the 
tread area. A Calibrated * tire to give you a smooth 
ride. A tire with Duragen* tread rubber to deliver a 
lot of miles. It's a tire that, more than anything, was 
built with you and your family in mind. 

Mile after mile. Season after season. 



The safe-driver tire company. 


If you're a 16-21 year old driver. . . or know one.. . 
ask about oar 16-21 Safe-Driver Discount Program. 


The preceding special 12 page 
Advertising Insert contains a 
wealth of facts and a few educated 
insights about baseball and the 
World Series. 



We hope you’ll pull out the section, 
read it, and use it to enhance your 
enjoyment as you watch and listen 
to the games when they begin at 
1:00 local time, Saturday, Oct. 14th. 





Al Young is discovering talent 
he never knew he had. 
How to panel his basement 
with wayside inn: 


Since the day they moved in, A Is wife has 
been saying, "Some day we can panel the base- 
ment, right Al?” Al put it off. ( Thought it was 
too hard). 

Then she started saying, "When, AI?”A1 
put it off some more. 

Finally she handed him something called 
Wally Bruner’s Guide toWall Paneling and said, 
"Read, Al.” Al read. 

He read about how to plan and measure, 
panel into corners, box in windows, deal with 
electrical fixtures, close in stairs, and soon. 

(His wife had been reading too, he noticed. 
She’d already chosen U.S. Plywood’s newest 
panel, Wayside Inn, from the more than 17 
shown.) 

Well, the longand the short ofitis — old 
average-do-it-yourselfer Al got a very big sur- 
prise. There was really nothing too hard about 
paneling the basement. 

As with all remodeling jobs, 
there are special problems— but 
Al discovered they’re all solvable. 

Dampness, for one. It can harm 
panels. Al’s U.S. Plywood 
dealer advised that a com- 
mercial compound could 
cure it. He also suggested 
putting up a low-cost vinyl 
plastic vapor barrier and 
insulation material. 

Second, you can’t apply 
rectly to a masonry wall. So Al checked 
the Paneling Guide and found 
out how to build a ^ — 

frameof2"x3" lum- 
ber over each wall. I 

Each frame gets | 

nailed against floor i 

and ceiling and the . 

panels go up right 
agai nst the frame. * 

Al’s not too great I 



I lh ink I may 
have hidden talent. Please 
send a copy o i Wally Bruner's Guide to 
Wall Paneling. Enclosed find 50c. 


with hammer and nails, so the discovery of 
Weldwood Panel Adhesive as the easy method 
of installation was another relief. The guide 
shows how to hold a panel out from the frame to 
let the adhesive set. Around 8 minutes later, it 
gets tapped into place. 

And finally, paneling into corners particu- 
larly scared him. But his handbook shows how 
to scribe a panel to fit a rough, out-of-plumb 
corner, using a plain artist’s compass. 

If Al can do it, you can do it. And one of the 
best things about doing it yourself is the money 
you save. Which means you can afford better 
paneling — from U.S. Plywood. 

The handsome, durable Wayside Inn 
Rivervale Hickory Al’s wife picked out, costs 
about $12.00* per 4' x 8' panel. And we’ve got a 
huge selection of others, ranging from $4.50* to 
$35.00* per panel. About that book. Who is 
Wally Bruner and how did he change Al’s 
mind about paneling? He’s host of a popular 
new do-it-yourself TV show, "Wally’s Work- 
shop”— and he really knows his stuff. So 
we got him to put together a 58-page 
book that tells you everything you 
ever wanted to know about instal- 
ling paneling, step by easy step. 
And shows you the many panels 
U.S. Plywood makes, in full color. 
And gives you decorating and 
. j accessory ideas. 

If you’d like a copy, just cut 
out this coupon and send it off 
to us with 50<f. 

And for additional down- 
to-earth advice on panels and 
paneling, visit the lumber or 
building materials dealer in 
your neighborhood who 
handles U.S. Plywood products. 


U.S. Plywood 


Introducing the Hornet Hatchback. 
A sports car 
with room to travel in. 



Cun-ida. and that guaranteed repairs or re 
by an American Motors dealer 

2 . A free loaner car from almost every one of our 
dealers if guaranteed repairs take overnight 

3 . Special Trip Interruption Protection 

4 . And a toll free hot line to AMC Headquarters 


Buckle up for safety. 


lots of extra room when you need it. 

Just fold down the back seats and 
load up through the hatch. 

And only American Motors makes 
this promise: The Buyer Protection Plan 
backs every 73 car we build, and 
well see that our dealers back that 


Isn’t that a nice idea? A car that does 
everything a sports car should do. 

It moves like one. It handles like one. 
But it doesn't cost like one. 

And the Hornet Hatchback gives you 


AMC V I Hornet 


We back them better because we build them better. 
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THE POLITICAL ANIMAL 

Times remain hard for those who be- 
lieve politics should be kept out of sport. 
The Senate, in passing a bill pledging 
S 1 5.5 million in federal aid to the 1976 
Denver Winter Olympics, also approved 
an amendment offered by Senator Tun- 
ney of California that would set up a 
seven-man commission to review the ob- 
jectives of the Olympic movement and 
the manner in which the Games are run. 
Participation of U.S. athletes in future 
Olympics would be subject to review, 
and so would the role of the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee, particularly the way the 
L'SOC has organized and administered 
American participation in the Games. 
This seems a direct and rather high-hand- 
ed incursion by government into sport, 
but proponents of the amendment point 
out that the U.S. Olympic Committee 
was authorized by an act of Congress 
in the first place and still holds a fed- 
eral charter. How’s that for keeping pol- 
itics out of the Olympic movement? 

The Senate also was considering a 
measure to create a National Amateur 
Sports Foundation, which despite dis- 
claimers that ‘‘it is in no way an at- 
tempt to supplant or assume control 
over” present amateur athletic organi- 
zations is obviously designed to beef up 
a national sports program so that the 
U.S. will do better in international com- 
petition. It was only a coincidence, of 
course, that at about the same time. Pre- 
mier Lubomir Strougal of Czechoslo- 
vakia told the sports bodies of that coun- 
try to get on the ball and see that Czech 
performances improve at the next Olym- 
pics. The premier was miffed because 
Communist East Germany, with a pop- 
ulation only slightly larger than Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia (17 million to 
14 million), brought home 66 medals 
from Munich to only eight for the 
Czechoslovaks. This, he said, showed 
that long-term purposeful work based 
on a comprehensive concept gradually 
brings progressive results. Or something 
like that. Then, to stress further the 


warming concept of sport as an aspect 
of industrial achievement, the premier 
gave Olympic discus champion Ludvig 
Danek the Order of Labor and two oth- 
er outstanding Olympians medals for 
“outstanding work.” 

In view of all this, it is a bit dis- 
heartening to note that President Nixon 
proclaimed Oct. 6 National Coaches 
Day. This could establish a precedent 
for even more government intrusion 
into sport. One can imagine Congress 
eventually setting aside May 18 as Na- 
tional Third Basemen's Day or some 
future November as National Tight 
End Month. 

MARKDOWN 

The National League, which used to 
boast about its close pennant races, had 
runaway winners this year in each of its 
divisions. But if the league were still func- 
tioning as a single unit, Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati, whose won-lost records were 
almost identical all summer long, would 
have come to the wire in one of those sus- 
tained pennant battles that make base- 
ball so fascinating. But instead of a clas- 
sic duel we have one brief three-out-of- 
five series that in itself is only a semi- 
final elimination for the World Series. 
Even the tangled struggle in the Amer- 
ican League East could turn out to be a 
discount bargain; suppose Oakland were 
to win the playoff in three straight? 

Maybe in splitting the leagues to cre- 
ate four artificial races instead of two 
real ones, baseball hurt rather than 
helped itself. 

TROPHY BLUES 

Mike Reid, 258-pound defensive tackle 
of the Cincinnati Bcngals, won the Out- 
land Trophy in 1969 when he was with 
Penn State for being the outstanding line- 
man in college football. Asked recently 
what he thought about trophies like the 
Outland and the Hcisman, Reid said, 
“There's no question about it all being 
a lot of politicking. The Hcisman Tro- 
phy is nothing more than a political cam- 


paign. When I won the Outland Tro- 
phy I did not reject it because 1 felt I 
had a good year and I had worked very 
hard and in my mind I was the best de- 
fensive lineman in college football. But 
whether I was or not, I don't think any- 
one will ever know. The Outland Tro- 
phy certainly has to be viewed as less 
than sacred. The funny thing is, I found 
out I won it by reading about it in Look. 
I didn’t receive so much as a handshake, 
a phone call or a trophy. I don't even 
know what it looks like. I don’t even 
know who Outland was. For all I know 
he was a falling-down drunk in Arizo- 
na. [Outland was a star lineman at Penn- 
sylvania in the 1890s.] The only worth 
the Outland Trophy is to me is that if 
someone comes up to me in 15 years 
and says, ‘who won the Outland Tro- 
phy in 1969?’ I'll know.” 

HOT NEWS 

Seems like nothing is good for you. An 
article in a recent issue of the British Med- 
ical Journal says the extreme heat of 
sauna baths can cause heart changes that 
resemble those usually associated with 
coronary heart disease. Middle-aged and 
elderly people entering a sauna for the 
first time are cautioned to limit their 
visit to five minutes. The article does con- 
cede that for healthy people who are ac- 
customed to steam rooms and saunas, 
“The sense of relaxation and well-be- 
ing will continue to outweigh the po- 
tential dangers of the circulatory gym- 
nastics involved.” 

A REAL FUMBLE 

Usually only demon statisticians or far- 
out fans notice when a relatively ob- 
scure record is broken. But lots of peo- 
ple were aware a week ago that a 104- 
yard return of a fumble by Jack Tatum 
of the Oakland Raiders set a new NFL 
record, because the old one, a 98-yard 
return, had been set 49 years earlier by 
none other than George Halas, the an- 
cient ruler of the Chicago Bears. Well, 
whaddya know, people said. 

But now it turns out that technically 
Tatum did not return a fumble at all, 
and the touchdown he scored should 
not have counted. This is interesting be- 
cause Oakland won the game from Green 
Bay 20-14. Mark Duncan, the NFL's 
director of personnel, explained that the 
rules make a distinction between a fum- 
ble of a lateral by a player who has had 
possession of the ball and a muff by a 

continued 
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player who has not had possession. The 
defense can recover and run with the 
ball in the first instance but can only re- 
cover without an advance in the sec- 
ond. The Green Bay quarterback had 
pitched out to MacArthur Lane, but the 
lateral bounced off Lane's fingers and 
ricocheted into the end zone, where Ta- 
tum picked it up and began his run to 
the record book. 

“In my viewing of the films.” Dun- 
can said, "the man did not have pos- 
session. Therefore, there could be no 
return of the muffed lateral.” He said 
several of the officials running the game 
were in position to make the correct 
call, but nobody thought to do it. “It 
never even dawned on them, and they 
did not realize their mistake until they 
saw the films. Obviously, we want to 
eliminate happenings like this. In fact 
we have a motto around here that goes, 
‘To err is human. To forgive is against 
league policy.’ ” 

Motto or no, punitive action has not 
been taken against the officials, and the 
new record will go into the book. Don 
Weiss, NFL publicity man, explained. 
“However it is ruled, that's how it was 
scored in the game. The points count- 
ed, so the record does, too." 

Too bad for Green Bay. But if the 
Packers feel bad, what about George 
Halas? 

BATTLEGROUND 

Plans to construct an auto raceway on 
a dairy farm near Hagerstown, Md. 
have caused a furious reaction among 
residents of that quiet section of Wash- 
ington County in western Maryland. 
The land was bought by a couple of 
Washington businessmen who want to 
build a racing plant that will seat 40,000 
and have room for 100,000 more around 
the track. 

Despite local opposition, the devel- 
opers say, “There is no legal way to 
stop us." Washington County has no 
zoning ordinance, although one that des- 
ignates the area as agricultural is in the 
works. "They’re trying to slip in qui- 
etly under the old law," says Allan Pow- 
ell, a professor at Hagerstown Junior 
College. Harold L. Beyers, a county com- 
missioner, says, "They’re offering trin- 
kets to the natives in order to take their 
land and peace and quiet, too. But the 
natives are rebelling.” 

Bill Young, one of the developers, says 
the uproar "is all politics. The com- 


missioners think it’s a way to get votes. 
The whole ecology thing has been blown 
way out of proportion.” He added, "If 
we get turned down on the raceway, 
we’ll build the darndest, lowest-income 
housing project you’ve ever seen.” 

GOOD VS. BAD AGAIN 

He was late getting onto the court be- 
cause he was in a gin rummy game and 
when he finished and headed out to play, 
he said he couldn't find his shoes. 

He was Paul Haber, five-time national 
handball champ and all-round rapscal- 
lion, and he was about to lose a hand- 
ball vs. racquctball rematch to Dr. 
E. F. (Bud) Muehleisen. a San Diego 
dentist. Last winter (SI, Feb. 7) when 



Haber beat Dr. Muehleisen in a show- 
down between champions of similar 
court games, he reinforced the maxim 
that while drinking, smoking and gen- 
eral carousing may not make a man a 
champion, they did not hurt. 

But the other day in San Diego Mr. 
Clean struck a blow for purity by put- 
ting it to Bad Paul in front of 400 howl- 
ing fans. The doctor took sweet revenge 
by winning 21-18, 18-21, 21-19. That 
might be about all he won, too. Unlike 
the first match, where bettors put up 
more than $30,000. the return had little 
more than the thrill of victory. 

Already a third match between the 
two is being planned for after the na- 
tional handball and national racquetball 
championships next spring. And pub- 
licity flak is beginning. Despite the gin 
rummy and shoe routine in San Diego, 


Haber was described as “wonderful and 
a perfect gentleman” after his loss to 
Muehleisen. But not, it was pointed out, 
by Muehleisen. 

ONE TIE, ALL TIE 

Some time ago (Scorecard, June 6) we 
reported that the Ohio High School Ath- 
letic Association had adopted a tie- 
breaker system for football games, to 
be introduced this fall. Now because of 
opposition, the OHSAA has backtracked 
and said the tie-breaker is optional. Un- 
der the rule, if a game ends with the 
score tied each team would be given a 
chance to score from 10 yards out, with 
an equal number of opportunities given 
each side until one team won. The de- 
murrers, those who preferred an old- 
fashioned tie, cited such problems as 
crowd control in tension-filled overtime, 
risk of injury to players already fatigued 
after a full game and scheduling dif- 
ficulties where doubleheaders are played. 
The powerful Greater Cincinnati 
League, which consists of Catholic 
schools, was against the rule on other 
grounds. Last year it had an overall rec- 
ord of 28 victories, one defeat and one 
tie against outside opposition, and it re- 
portedly felt that forcing defeats instead 
of ties in intra-conference games would 
hurt the league when it came time for 
computers to rate the state’s teams and 
allot positions in the playoffs. A tie for 
two teams apparently would not hurt 
the conference as much as a win for 
one and a loss for another. 

This, of course, shakes the Lombar- 
dian tenet of victory at all costs. 

Nothing is sacred. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Fritz Peterson, New York Yankee 
pitcher who will help broadcast hockey 
games for a New York radio station: 
“There is no truth to the rumor Sparky 
Lyle will do the last five minutes." 

• Al Conover, Rice football coach, on 
star Gary Butler’s long hair: “Gary 
wanted to get a crew cut, but I told 
him we weren’t having any liberals on 
our squad.” 

• Avery Brundage, on his 85th birth- 

day, when asked in Chicago about the 
effect international travel and the jet lag 
have had on his health: “I haven't had 
time to think about it. But I’ll tell you 
this: I walked from my office to my 
home last night — almost two miles — and 
it was an effort.” end 
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HAVE YOU BEEN LIVING 
ON BORROWED TIME? 



Shown: Accutron "26 5". Combination blushed and polished 
Grey napped strap with silver lame inserts. $125. Ask your deaici iu > 
' Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, if necessary, if rcturnei 


With a dishonest watch 
you go around begging 
people for the time. 

Trying to spot a clock. 

And getting dirty looks 
from the lady sitting next to 
you, when you were only 
trying to see her wrist. 

But with an Accutron' 
watch you mind your own 
business. 

It doesn’t have a main- 
spring or a balance wheel 
that can make ordinary 
watches fast or slow. 

It has a tuning fork move- 
ment that’s guaranteed 
honest to within a minute a 
month* 

So never again will you 
have to beg anyone for the 
time. 

Or try to spot any clocks. 

And though you may still 
get dirty looks from the 
lady sitting next to you, it 
won’t be for staring at her 
wrist. 

ACCUTRON BY BULOVA 

The faithful tuning fork watch. 
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JOE BITES 
THE ASTRODUST 


I I had begun by looking like a repeat 
of the astonishing, legendary Super 
Bowl year of four seasons ago. Joe Na- 
math (see cover) and the New York Jets 
appeared to be back in their glory, ready 
again to stand the world on its ear. When 
New York opened on the road with ri- 
otous, high-scoring wins over Buffalo 
and Baltimore, only the most discour- 
teous observers were so impolite as to 
suggest that the Jets were getting by with 
only half a team. 

The better half was the Jet offensive. 
Namath at the controls, and it was ex- 
plosive enough to carry an understaffed, 
uncoordinated defense— at least until the 
Jets faced winless Houston. There in the 
Astrodome. Namath was progressively 
stymied by an Oiler defense that swarmed 
around his butterfingered receivers like 
bird-sized Texas mosquitoes on a hu- 
mid night. The final was 26-20, an upset 
which meant that there was only one 
NFL team left unbeaten after just three 
weeks of play. That was of problematic 
consolation to the Jets, however, since 
the unbeaten team just happened to be 
Miami, w hich New York faces this week 
in its home opener. 

Really, though, the Jets are not so 
bad as they appeared against Houston. 
Minor injuries have worn away at a club 
that is surprisingly thin, so that when 
they cost Namath his first-string run- 
ning backs and Ed Bell, the tiny wide re- 
ceiver who has been one of his best tar- 
gets, he was not left with enough tools 
to cope with an unexpectedly keyed-up 
young Houston team. 

Anyway, what beat New York, even 
more than its manifold failings on de- 
fense, was Dan Pastorini, the second- 
year quarterback from Santa Clara, who 
outpassed Namath for the day— and out- 
kneed him as well. Pastorini was car- 
ried off late in the first half, showing 


After two smashing wins, the Jets 
got ambushed in Houston and now 
must open at home against Miami, 
the only NFL team left unbeaten 

by TEX MAULE 

excruciating pain from a hyperextended 
left knee, but he came back early in 
the second half and wound up com- 
pleting 14 of 26 passes — w ith one touch- 
down and no interceptions. Namath 
was 18 for 38 — with two touchdowns 
and two interceptions at crucial mo- 
ments. Also, in contrast with Namath, 
Pastorini demonstrated that he could 
break out of the pocket and run with 
the ball. 

When Wceb Ewbank. the New' York 
coach, begins setting up for the Miami 
game, he must start restructuring the 
Jet defense. The secondary, afflicted by 
injuries, has not played together long 
enough to react instinctively. That can 
come only with time, but against Hous- 
ton the Jet deep men were too often shift- 
ing uncertainly as Pastorini sought out 
his receivers. Of course, they got no great 
help from their defensive line, especially 
after Tackle John Elliott left the game 
with a pulled hamstring. 

To be fair, the Jet scoring apparatus 
was short of some vital cogs in Hous- 
ton; when Namath has all his people to- 
gether, New York is a solid contender 
against Miami and Baltimore in the AFC 
East. Against the Oilers, though, he 
could not make use of a hobbled Em- 
erson Boozer, and John Riggins, the big 
running back from Kansas who leads 
the conference in rushing, was also put 
out for a while. So without a sound rush- 
ing threat, the fold-back, seven-man 
Houston zone could concentrate more 


on shutting off Namath’s passing game. 

“We’ve been looking at pictures of 
him,” said Bill Peterson, the new coach 
of the Oilers, a couple of days before 
the game. He got out of his chair to dem- 
onstrate. Peterson is a short, thick -chest- 
ed man who looks not at all like Na- 
math, but his act was convincing. 

"He's got this," he said, snapping his 
arm down and across his body quickly, 
looking like a chunky baseball pitcher. 
"Gets rid of the ball so fast you can’t 
rush him. And follows through all the 
way, like any quarterback who ever 
played for Bear Bryant." 

Eddie Bell sees Joe Willie's white shoes 
from another angle. As a small target, 
he needs an accurate gunner. "He throws 
a quick ball but a soft ball,” Bell says. 
"It doesn't knock you down. The play- 
ers play for him because they have so 
much confidence in him. Even after they 
beat Los Angeles and Minnesota two 
years ago with Al Woodall they didn't 
have the confidence in him that they do 
in Joe. It shouldn’t be that way. Pres- 
ident Kennedy was a great man. I cried 
when he died. But they replaced him in 
two minutes. That's how important most 
people are. Joe gives the team confidence, 
but the team gave Al confidence. When 
Joe came back last year against San Fran- 
cisco to bring us within three points, it 
was like the coming of the Messiah.” 

At first glance, Namath appears more 
subdued these days. It has been some 
time now since he was involved in any 
sort of first-rate controversy, and he of- 
ten disappears altogether from the pub- 
lic view. Even when he speaks out now, 
the brashness of old appears to have 
given way to humility and homily. But, 
continued 

Namath never did get sacked, but Oiler line- 
men tike Etvin Bethea made being close count. 
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JOE AND THE JETS continued 


for the players, it’s still the same old 
messiah. 

“Sure, Joe has matured a lot,” says 
Linebacker Larry Grantham, “but we 
all do that. A football player comes out 
of college into the pros, and he’s one of 
about 1,100 people in the country doing 
what he does. If you’re a starting quar- 
terback, then you’re only one of 26. It 
takes everybody a while to get his feet 
on the ground. I don’t see how he han- 
dled it as well as he did.” 

“Always, whenever you read about 
Joe’s football ability, you have to mul- 
tiply it to get a true picture,” says Don 
Maynard, who has caught passes from 
Namath for eight seasons. “And what 
you read about his night life you have 
to divide.” 

“I never had any trouble with Joe,” 
says Coach Weeb Ewbank. “I don't care 
anything about his social life, but he 


has always been a dedicated football 
player, willing to do anything to help 
the club. He’ll take a movie projector 
home and study game movies for two, 
three hours a night, I guess. He plays 
with pain and never moans about it. 
And he hasn’t changed." 

Guard Dave Herman suggests a slight 
twist on that whole question. “It isn’t 
Joe who has changed," he says. “It is 
the world that has changed toward Joe — 
or caught up with him. He used to be 
one of the only players with long hair, 
for instance. By now, he’s one of the 
few players without a mustache.” 

Aside from the clean upper lip, the 
quick release, the accurate arm and the 
aura of confidence that can infect a whole 
team, Namath possesses something else 
every truly fine quarterback must have. 
He can analyze or read a defense in- 
stinctively. He not only recognizes what 



John Riggins maintained his position as the leading rusher in the AFC, but his fumble hurt. 


kind of a defense the opposition is play- 
ing — most quarterbacks can do that — 
but he picks up a significant detail in 
the three seconds or so he has to drop 
back, set up and pass. 

A perfect example of his ability to 
react almost instantaneously to a new 
situation occurred in the Baltimore game 
two weeks ago in which he threw six 
touchdowns and gained 496 yards pass- 
ing. In the final quarter, with the Colts 
threatening, Namath had thrown a 79- 
yard touchdown to Rich Caster, his tall, 
fast tight end. Caster had run a post, a 
pattern in which the receiver makes his 
last cut toward the goalpost. As soon 
as the Jets got the ball again, Namath 
called for another pass. At the last in- 
stant Namath noticed that a new de- 
fensive back, Rex Kern, had picked up 
Caster. 

“I had two receivers open," Namath 
said afterward, “but when I saw those 
two clean white numbers, 44, I knew 
where I was going to go.” 

For his part. Caster faked the post 
this time and cut the other way. The 
Colts had played a zone in the first half, 
but Namath had handled that so well 
that the Colts had been forced into a com- 
bination zone and man-for-man. Caster 
was being covered man-for-man. “I was 
running my dig patterns deep and in 
the middle seams,” little Bell said. “That 
took them out of zone coverage and, 
while they were wasting a man deep cov- 
ering me, they let Richard alone. But 
he’s too fast and too tall to stop one-on- 
one.” The pass over the bright, clean 
numbers to Caster went 80 yards for 
the touchdown. 

Of course, breaking any zone depends 
in large part on having the time to wait 
until a receiver can find the seams. Be- 
fore the Colts got to Namath on a pass, 
the Jets’ offensive line had gone 1 1 
straight games without letting an op- 
ponent once sack him. Says Herman: 
“Jerry Kramer was telling me after our 
Super Bowl win about the pressure of 
being the defending Super Bowl cham- 
pions, but I told him that playing in 
front of a white-shoed quarterback 
taught you all you had to know about 
pressure.” 

“I worry about my pass blocking," 
says Riggins. “Of course, you never want 
to miss a block, but 1 think that if you 
missed when some other quarterback was 
in, and he got hurt, the coaches would 
say you did a poor job, but if Joe was 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL IEIFER 



Is there no Justice on the gridiron for a man with a ciean Up and (wo light-bulb knees? 


in and he got hurt because you missed 
a block, they’d call it inexcusable." 

A couple of other factors make pro- 
tecting Namath all the more a strain. 
“He has so much nerve. He stays in 
that pocket,” says Caster, "and you 
know those knees of his are like a light 
bulb, ready to crack any minute.” 

And Boozer, a 5' 1 1", 195-pound half- 
back, who has to devote much of his en- 
ergies to picking up 230-pound blitzing 
linebackers, adds: “Joe has a quick re- 
lease, right, but Joe holds the ball a 
long time before he finally releases it, 
so you have a long time to hold your 
block. A lot of quarterbacks, they throw 
the ball too soon, but Joe never does. 
He always waits until the last second — 
or split second — until the rush is only 
this far away.” Boozer held up his hand 
six inches in front of his face. “And 
then he throws. And then he gets hit in 
the mouth. But he throws without ever 
thinking about possibly getting hit in 
the mouth.” 

Above all, perhaps, Namath’s asset 
as a quarterback is his extraordinary fac- 
ulty for lifting a team all by himself. 
Only a very few — John Unitas and Norm 
Van Brocklin come first to mind— have 
ever been capable, as Namath, of mak- 
ing a team play up to and sometimes 
even beyond its potential. "He’s so cool. 


so much in control,” Boozer explains. 
“Sometimes it frightens me. You know, 
like maybe he should blow up or fall 
apart. But he doesn’t. He does his home- 
work and he comes into the game sure 
of what we can do and he makes us 
do it.” 

Ewbank seldom bothers to send plays 
in to Namath, but when he does it is un- 
derstood that Joe has the option to ig- 
nore the suggestion. “So often he’s set- 
ting something up on his own,” the coach 
said, watching Namath work out the 
day before the Houston game. Throwing, 
Namath grimaced, but only in disgust 
because he overthrew Maynard; he says 
his knees feel better than they have in a 
long time. He threw the same pass again, 
and this time it was perfect. 

“If he misses a receiver by three or 
four feet, it’s because he’s throwing the 
ball away,” a Houston lineman said at 
the Oiler practice the day before the 
game. "Most quarterbacks throw it into 
the stands then, but Joe is an artist even 
when he’s throwing a ball away.” 

Namath has that kind of debilitating 
psychological effect on the team against 
which he is playing, and Houston, off 
to a discouraging 0-2 start, looked for- 
ward to the Jets with no relish at all. Al- 
though the Oilers had been peculiarly 
vulnerable to the run, most of them an- 


ticipated faring at least as poorly against 
the Jets’ passing. 

“Joe and his receivers work so well 
together,” said one of the Oiler defen- 
sive backs, “the receivers never look 
back. Their passing is so well coordinated 
that the receiver runs his pattern, final- 
ly looks around and there’s the ball.” 

Because of his knees, Namath does 
offer some hope for defensive lineman. 
The Jets do not even have any roll-out 
plays for him in the offense. “I know 
he thinks he’s the best,” Pat Holmes, a 
Houston defensive end, said before the 
game, "but I don’t necessarily go with 
that because he can’t move around as 
well as some of the others. That means 
you can get to him now and then, and 
if we can get in his face some, we’ll do 
all right.” 

Holmes was dead right. Though the 
Oilers never dumped Namath before he 
could throw, they harassed him steadily. 
Altogether, last week’s was hardly a scin- 
tillating performance by any part of the 
Jet offense: Namath, his line or his re- 
ceivers. Ewbank can dismiss that as an 
off day, though; his ongoing problem 
remains the defense. 

When Ewbank was coaching the Colts, 
one of his wide receivers was Jimmy 
Orr, a Georgian who had an enormous 
respect for Ewbank's fabled ability to 
judge players. “You could have 15 guys 
jump over a Ping-Pong table with Weeb 
watching,” Orr once said, "and when 
they got through, he could tell you each 
one’s best position and which ones 
should start.” 

Perhaps Ewbank will have several sec- 
ondary candidates available to jump over 
a Ping-Pong table this week before Mi- 
ami comes to town. end 



Weeb's secondary Is his primary concern. 
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WAKING UP FROM A NIGHTMARE 


Three astonishing game-winning goats by a mystery man gave the Canadians a narrow victory over Russia in 
their historic series, thus retrieving a measure of dignity for some anguished icemen by MARK MULVOY 


F or days Russia’s Alexander Gresko, 
No. 2 man in the sports hierarchy, 
and Team Canada’s Alan Eagleson, the 
players’ chief representative, had been 
waging the coldest war this side of N. 
Khrushchev and his desk-pounding shoe. 
Now there was one minute left to play 
in last week’s eighth and final game of 
the series that had gripped the hockey 
world as none before. Team Canada had 
just stormed back to tie the Russians 
5-5 and it seemed likely that their month 
of struggle would finish in deadlock at 
three victories and two ties apiece. “If 
the game ends in a tie,” said Gresko, 
waggling a finger at Eagleson, “we au- 
tomatically win the series on total goals 
scored.” Eagleson yelled back at Gres- 
ko, and for once the Russian did not 
need his interpreter to get the drift. 

Providentially for Eagleson and all the 
Canadians, Paul Henderson’s stick spoke 
next. With 34 seconds to play this for- 
mer wallflower of the Toronto Maple 
Leafs — a nine-year man who had given 
no previous intimations of immortality — 
scored his third successive game-winning 


goal, the one that gave Canada a des- 
perate 4-3-1 series edge and spared the 
NHL all-stars a Siberian reception at 
home. “Henderson saved Canada and 
the NHL,” said Harold Ballard, owner 
of the Maple Leafs and the only NHL 
official who had fully supported Team 
Canada’s adventure from the start. 
“When we gel back home I’m going to 
renegotiate his contract and give him at 
least another 525,000. That’s a cheap 
price to pay for what Henderson did, 
believe me.” 

We believe. In the sixth game Hen- 
derson beat the Soviets with a hard 35- 
foot slap shot through Goaltender Vla- 
dislav Tretiak’s legs after intercepting a 
pass at the blue line. In the seventh game, 
with barely two minutes remaining and 
the score tied 3-3, Henderson took a 
pass from Serge Savard, swung around 
Defenseman Gennadii Tsygankov, swept 
in on Tretiak and beat him cleanly over 
the right shoulder. “Tsygankov cost us 
the game,” said Soviet Coach Vsevolod 
Bobrov, who never gave credit to an in- 
dividual player in victory but was quick 



to finger Tsygankov in the defeat that 
allowed Canada to even the series. 

Henderson almost did not get a chance 
to repeat his act in the deciding game 
on Thursday night. In fact, there very 
nearly was no deciding game because 
of an intense dispute over the selection 
of the game referees. What it boiled down 
to was this: Canada Coach Harry Sin- 
den had been outraged by what he called 
“the most incompetent job of refereeing 
in history” by two West German of- 
ficials in the sixth game. When they were 
appointed by the Russians to work the 
eighth game, Sinden blew his stack. Pre- 
viously, in Canada, he had acceded to a 
Russian request not to repeat an Amer- 
ican set of officials whom the Soviets 
had disliked. (Disliked so much that, 
after a 4- 1 defeat in Toronto, Andrei Sta- 
rovoitov, deputy head of the Soviet 
Hockey Federation, tried to kick down 
the door to their dressing room.) Now 
Sinden wanted tit for tat. And Eagle- 
son, Team Canada’s most powerful per- 
sonage without an official role, said, “If 
they referee, there won’t be an eighth 
game.” After four hours of angry de- 
bate Wednesday night and another three 
Thursday morning, a compromise was 
reached: one West German and an of- 
ficial of Sinden ’s choice would be used. 
Sinden chose Sweden’s Uve Dahlberg. 
The Russians picked Joseph Kompalla. 
When Dahlberg came down with flu. Sip- 
den selected a Czech, Rudy Batja. "If 
Batja gets sick, too,” said Sinden, “we’ll 
insist on a Russian.” 

Not surprisingly, Batja and Kompalla 
seemed especially sensitive early in 
the game Thursday night and penalized 
players on both sides for the smallest 
infractions, particularly interference, 
something the Canadians claimed had 
been called too infrequently against the 
Russians. Batja and Kompalla each 
whistled two interference penalties in the 


Canada's savior, Paul Henderson, skates at the 
summit with Russian star Valeri Kharlamov. 


first period, but after that they let the 
teams play hockey according to their par- 
ticular styles. Undeniably, the game was 
a thriller. "It may have been the great- 
est ever played,” said Sinden, not a man 
to mince superlatives, after it was over. 

Skating smoothly and passing crisply, 
the Russians scored three power-play 
goals and moved into a 5-3 lead after 
two periods, and if Goaltcnder Ken Dry- 
den had not been both lucky and good 
("Luck,” he points out, "is part of 
skill”), they might have led by 8-3. But 
the Canadians were not dead yet and as 
they skated out for the third period their 
3,000 fans inside the Sports Palace made 
enough noise to be heard in Saskatoon. 

"We need an early goal,' Sinden had 
told his men. Phil Esposito scoreU it, bat- 
ting down Peter Mahovlich’s pass from 
behind the net, whiffing on his first shot 
and then sliding the puck deftly under 
Tretiak after only two minutes, 27 sec- 
onds. Suddenly the Canadians took 
charge for the first time. Brad Park, a 
bust in the earlier games but at his best 
now, intercepted a Russian pass, shot 
the puck in front and Yvan Cournoyer 
slapped it past Tretiak to tie the score 
with seven minutes still to play. For ag- 
onizing seconds, though, no one knew 
whether the goal was good. The red light 
did not go on. 

Eagleson jumped out of his seat, broke 
through a cordon of policemen and ran 
for the goal judge’s stand. The police 
stopped him; eight of them started to 
escort him from the premises. Across 
the ice Mahovlich noticed the com- 
motion and when he saw Eagleson in 
the middle he led a charge of 20 stick- 
waving Canadians toward the police. 
Eagleson was promptly released. The 
players convoyed him back across the 
ice to their bench. 

It was all over at 19:26 of the third pe- 
riod. There was Henderson alone in front 
of Tretiak. Esposito and Cournoyer were 
battling for the puck against the boards, 
almost at the blue line. Cournoyer got 
it and passed to Henderson. He shot 
once. Tretiak saved. He shot again. This 
time Tretiak was falling, and he had no 
chance to stop the puck as it slid be- 
neath him. Still, the defective red light 
never flashed. "When I saw it go in,” 
Henderson said, "I went completely 
bonkers.” So, no doubt, did an entire 
country. 

But after a night of celebration in Mos- 



tndomitabie Phi i Esposito, Canada's best player night in and night out, stakes out a position. 


cow’s dollar bars and the spirited, spir- 
ituous rooms of the visitors* hotels there 
was some coming down to earth. It was 
Harry Sinden who had said before the 
series began, "Losing even one game 
will damage the NHL’s prestige.” Los- 
ing three times to the Russians dam- 
aged it trebly. Clarence Campbell, pres- 
ident of the NHL, said, "This should 
teach us that we don’t know everything 
about hockey.” Toronto’s Ballard added. 
“If we’re smart, we’ll go home and 
begin to apply some of the lessons we 
learned from the Russians. The sad thing 
is that we may not be smart enough. 


Too many peopi; ••■■II say, ‘See, our guys 
arc better,’ instead of saying, ‘O.K., 
let’s make our guys better.' ” 

As they left Moscow for Prague, where 
they had to come from behind in the 
last minute to tie Czechoslovakia's world 
championship team 3-3 Saturday night, 
the Canadian players were saying much 
the same thing. "In less than 20 years 
the Russians have gone from nothing 
to a world hockey power.” as Dryden 
put it. “In 20 years Canada has prac- 
tically stayed still. Now it’s time for us 
in Canada to make some real progress 
of our own.” end 
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MAN WITH A KEY 
TO A CHAMPIONSHIP 

No one living has rivaled Elliott Burch's record of training three Horses of 
the Year; now he has a fourth— Key to the Mint by WHITNEY TOWER 


I t rained relentlessly last Saturday, but 
there was no rain check in the race for 
Horse of the Year honors. The SI 00,000 
Woodward Stakes was the ultimate con- 
test, matching Kentucky Derby and Bel- 
mont winner Riva Ridge and the mid- 
summer champion Key to the Mint. 
Since late February the two 3-year-olds 
had jogged and cantered and galloped 
and breezed and run as fast as they could 
over many hundreds of miles. They had 
won between them more than half a mil- 
lion dollars and most of racing’s celebrat- 
ed trophies. But now they met in a sud- 
den-death mile and a half to determine 
who deserved the national title. 

If the deciding distance seemed scant 
after the long season, there were horse- 
men who felt the Woodward would be 
a far better race if it were just a mile 
and a quarter. That had been the tra- 
ditional distance of the stake until this 
season, when Alfred G. Vanderbilt, the 
boss of New York racing, ruled differ- 
ently. "Maybe A.G.V. just wants to start 
the race in front of the grandstand," 
grumbled one critic. 

"Maybe that guy’s right,” said Van- 
derbilt, a man known for his efforts to 
win fans for the sport. "But also, may- 
be there are enough mile-and-a-quarter 
races already. What's wrong with hav- 
ing a true autumn championship? The 
Belmont Stakes and the Coaching Club 
American Oaks are raced over a mile 
and a half in late spring. They are this 
country's classics. Why not do it all over 
again in September and really find out 
who’s the best horse around?” 

By dusk on Saturday that was obvious: 
Key to the Mint. But the Woodward re- 
vealed a number of other things as well. 
Among them 1) that winning trainer El- 
liott Burch, who is not yet 50 and there- 
fore young in his profession, is something 


of a genius (Key to the Mint seems cer- 
tain to become his fourth Horse of the 
Year in 14 seasons), 2) that Burch trains 
the best 3-year-old filly in the U.S. as well 
as the best colt, for in finishing second be- 
fore being disqualified Summer Guest 
probably snatched that title from her ri- 
val, Susan’s Girl and 3) that Riva Ridge, 
beaten in his last three starts, is not the 
horse he was heralded to be in June. 

In their last meeting in the Belmont 
Stakes, Riva Ridge overwhelmed Key 
to the Mint by 13 lengths. This time he 
lost to the Burch colt by a little over six 
lengths. The reversal of form — 19 lengths 
in 17 weeks’ time — was astonishing. 

There were indications through July 
and August that Key to the Mint might 
be racing into championship form. He 
won three prestigious stakes — the Brook- 
lyn, Whitney and Travers — while Riva 
Ridge barely eked out a victory over so- 
so horses in the Hollywood Derby, then 
finished fourth in the drug-clouded Mon- 
mouth Invitational (SI, Sept. 4) and was 
a well-beaten second to Canonero in the 
Stymie. 

Yet, all the while, Lucien Laurin, who 
trains Riva Ridge and finds it hard to be- 
lieve that he’s ever about to saddle a loser, 
retained confidence in the colt. "I’m not 
afraid of any horse,” Laurin said on 
Woodward Day. "I’m going in with the 
best, and all I want is luck.” As he spoke, 


rain poured down, and the track turned 
from fast to mud to slop. “This surface 
won’t bother Riva at all,” Laurin de- 
clared. "He’s a long-striding horse who 
needs sure footing, and that’s what slop 
at Belmont provides. The going here 
won’t be at all like the slippery, greasy 
muck in the Preakness at Pimlico. Bel- 
mont’s track has a superior bottom and 
a higher sand content. None of us should 
have an excuse.” 

Like Laurin, Elliott Burch did not be- 
lieve the mud would be a factor. But as 
always, Burch was apprehensive about 
his preparation of Key to the Mint. He 
believed as long ago as last January that 
the colt had the potential to be the best 
racehorse in America. His daily concern 
for the horse’s training regimen was re- 
vealed in a diary (SI, April 17) he kept 
as he readied Key to the Mint for the 
Kentucky Derby. Then, in a conditioning 
race at Hialeah, the horse struck his 
right hind leg coming out of the start- 
ing gate and suffered a massive bruise. 
At the time it appeared the son of Grau- 
stark might be finished as a racehorse. 

But Burch had nursed the lame colt 
back to his winning ways by Derby week, 
and while Key to the Mint did not start 
against Riva at Churchill Downs, he was 
ready to lake on Laurin’s horse in the 
Preakness. The boggy track beat both 
colts that day. Then came the Belmont 
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Stakes. "I probably messed up Key to the 
Mint in that race," said Burch last week. 
“I put a lot of speed into him prior to the 
event and then told Braulio B acva, our 
jockey, to rate him. It was impossible. 
The colt proved so rank and so difficult to 
handle that afterward I decided to disre- 
gard that race — without, mind you, tak- 
ing any credit away from Riva Ridge, 
who certainly was tops that day. But then 
my colt came back to take those three big 
stakes, and won like a good horse should. 
1 still don’t know if he is a milc-and-a- 
half horse, but the Woodward— for bel- 
ter or worse — will tell us.” 

On the eve of the stake, Burch fig- 
ured that if Key to the Mint flagged, 
there was always a chance Summer 
Guest, who had been successful in the 
Coaching Club American Oaks and Al- 
abama, might win the race anyhow for 
him and Owner Paul Mellon. She had 
shown she could stay the distance and 
she only improved on a muddy track. 

There were seven other entries in the 
Woodward, but from the start it turned 
out to be a match between Key to the 
Mint and Riva Ridge. For a full mile 
and a quarter in the depressing slop Key 
to the Mint, on the inside, and Riva 
Ridge, on the outside, dueled, first one 
head in front, then the other. The pace 
was moderate: six furlongs in 1 :1 1%, the 
mile in 1 :36%; then it quickened, with 
the mile and a quarter in 2:01%. A long 


Following Woodward, Burch is congratulated 
by Jockey Baeza tor bringing the colt back In 
mint condition from his severe spring injury. 



shot, Favorecidian, made an early run 
at the pair — in vain. Then King’s Bish- 
op challenged: he fell back. And final- 
ly, on came Summer Guest. 

Now the brave pair of front-runners 
were testing each other to the limit. Sud- 
denly, as had happened in the Belmont 
Stakes, one of the leaders gave way, but 
this time it was Riva Ridge. Key to the 
Mint went ahead for good just inside 
the three-eighths pole. The only threat 
as he raced to the wire in the cred- 
itable time of 2:28 % came from his sta- 
blcmate, who passed both Riva Ridge 
and Autobiography to close to within a 
length and a quarter. But the chestnut 
filly had cut across Autobiography go- 
ing into the first turn, and although the 
latter had a mile and a quarter to re- 
cover before finishing third, the stewards 
disqualified Summer Guest and moved 
Autobiography into second place. 

Riva Ridge had finished fourth. His 
excuses were nil, even according to T rain- 
er Laurin: "Maybe he has lost a little 


flesh, maybe he’s going back a bit and 
maybe he’s tired from losing to Cano- 
nero in world-record time. All I know 
is that Riva Ridge did his best today, 
and it just wasn’t good enough.” 

Horse of the Year votes won't be tab- 
ulated for another couple of months, 
but it is unlikely that Key to the Mint 
and Riva will face each other again this 
season. The Key may start in the two- 
mile Jockey Club Gold Cup and his rival 
could wind up the year in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. International. 

After the Woodward was all over, Lau- 
rin and Burch pumped hands and the 
latter allowed, "Maybe I’m just lucky." 
But a man who develops such champions 
as Sword Dancer, Bowl of Flowers, 
Quadrangle, Arts and Letters, Fort Mar- 
cy, Run the Gantlet — and now Key to 
the Mint and Summer Guest — has some- 
thing more going for him. He may have 
available the best stock in the world, 
but it takes more than that and more 
than luck. end 






SIMPLY CALL IT THE 
NATIONAL PASTIME 

Forget the American League, say addicts of the older one, and get a 
load of what Cincinnati and Pittsburgh are promising to do to one 
another in their pennant extravaganza by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T hey may regret it a couple of weeks 
from now, but citizens who vote 
the straight National League ticket are 
saying the playoff between Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati is going to decide who’s 
best in all baseball. Forget that Amer- 
ican League East finish. Ignore Charlie 
Finley and his Oakland A’s. Above all. 
disregard what Truman did to Dewey. 
The players who will be coming out on 
the field in Pittsburgh Saturday, say these 
party regulars, are just passing through 
town on their way to that little red build- 
ing in Cooperstown. 

To be sure, the same cities played for 
the pennant two years ago and the Reds 
won, but those Reds might have drawn 
a few don’l-knows in the polls and those 
Pirates had yet to reveal their Maryland 
strategy in the 1971 World Scries. Fact 
of the matter is, none of the previous 
six championship series had the quality 
this one promises. Consider how the Pi- 
rates and Reds warmed up last week. Ro- 
berto Clemente, he who walks on the 
Monongahela. slashed out the 3,000th 
hit of his career. Johnny Bench made it 
seven home runs in seven games. Steve 
Blass just missed becoming the first Pi- 
rate pitcher in a dozen years to win 20 
games. Clay Carroll stalked out of the 
Cincinnati bullpen to set a major league 
record for saves: 36. The Reds' Pete 
Rose, lie who slides on his tummy, was 
chasing after his sixth 200-hit season, 
and the Pirates’ Al Oliver, supposedly 
third banana behind Clemente and Wil- 
lie Stargell. was finishing out a cam- 
paign in which he will hit over .300, 
score nearly 90 runs and drive in an- 
other 90. Little Joe Morgan of Cincin- 
nati was still scoring runs (121), steal- 
ing bases (56), drawing walks (1 12) and 
using that Little League glove of his to 
come close to the alllime record for few- 
est errors in a season by a second base- 
man (seven), held by Jackie Robinson. 

All in all, the Pirates and Reds had 
dominated their league as no two Na- 
tional League teams since the start of 
divisional play. Everybody knows about 

KEY MATCH-UPS pit big bopper Willie Stargell 
against Johnny Bench and probable starting 
pitchers Steve Blass, Pitt's best all year, against 
Cincy's late-blooming lefthander. Don Gullctt. 


the Pirates. They're the people with the 
bat rack that is constantly twitching and 
has to be chained down lest it become a 
UFO. At a time when the .275 hitter is 
supposedly a condemned species in the 
majors the Pirates have stockpiled 10 
of them. 

Stargell has had one of his biggest 
years, with a .294 batting average, 33 
homers and 1 12 RBI s. " Willie is a bet- 
ter hitler with men on base than with- 
out," says Manager Bill Virdon. "When 
he is making contact, he is one of the 
best RBI men J have ever seen. He thrives 
when we have men in scoring position.” 
But Willie hit his last homer on Sept. 4, 
and it might be a cause of concern for 
the Pirates that his batting average has 
dropped from .311 in the past few weeks. 

For their part, the Reds did not get 
to the playoffs by sneaking past the gate 
guards. As the week ended they were 
only two victories short of Pittsburgh's 
total of 95 — and, oh my, how they could 
carry on around those bases. The men 
at the top of the batting order. Pete 
Rose, Joe Morgan and Bobby Tolan, 
had scored 310 runs and stolen 107 bas- 
es. And the gag that goes, “Imagine 
how the Pirates and Reds would hit if 
they ever got a chance against their own 
pitching.” is no longer valid. Pittsburgh 
had the second best pitching staff in the 
National League this season; Cincin- 
nati’s was third. 

Still, it is conceivable that the Reds 
could come up a trifle short on the 
mound. Their top starter, Gary Nolan 
(14-5, 2.05 ERA), has recently had both 
an aching armband a tooth that hurt so 
much it had to be pulled. But even if 
Nolan has not regained his form. Man- 
ager Sparky Anderson will not neces- 


sarily be morose. He can throw Left- 
handers Don Gulled and Ross Grimsley 
at left-handed hitters like Stargell and 
Oliver and undoubtedly will get some 
starting mileage from Righthander Jack 
Billingham. too. Gullctt. 21. recovered 
from hepatitis to have a rousing late sea- 
son. topped by Sunday's one-hitter. Bil- 
lingham. who was 4-9 at one point, won 
his 12th game last week. 

Scouts will tell you that the two best 
arms in baseball may not be found on 
the mound, however, but in right field, 
where Clemente and Cesar Geronimo 
are employed. If it is true, as has often 
been suggested, that Roberto Clemente 
can throw a strawberry through a lo- 
comotive, then Geronimo can put one 
through the tender, the parlor car and 
two coaches. 

Both Pittsburgh and Cincinnati have 
excellent bullpens. The Pirates' Dave 
Giusti has saved 22 games and Ramon 
Hernandez has an earned run average of 
1.59. Besides Carroll. Cincinnati counts 
on Tom (The Blade) Hall, a lefthander 
small enough to ride al Latonia. His 10- 1 
divides out as the best pitching percent- 
age in the land, and he has struck out 1 32 
baiters in 122 innings. 

Neither team is timid about forcing 
the issue — going for the extra base, run- 
ning to unsettle the defense, sliding hard 
to break up double plays. "The Reds." 
says Steve Blass, "know all about how 
well we hit and they are not intimidated. 
They beat us five of the last six times 
we played them- — but then Clemente 
missed the five we lost. Clemente, in 
my opinion, is the most electrifying play- 
er in baseball. We are not the same team 
without him. He never seems to waste 
his hits; he makes them add up to 
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something. But when we played the 
Reds — remember, we won only four of 
12 on the season — we made mistakes 
we can’t afford now. When you pitch 
against them you can’t wait to get your- 
self into a groove. You have to be pre- 
pared physically and mentally to face 
those first three hitlers.” 

In the Rcds-Pirates playoff of 1970, 
Cincinnati swept Pittsburgh despite get- 
ting only nine runs and 22 hits in three 
games. Everyone had assumed it would 
be a hitter’s playoff because the Reds 
had a team batting average of .2703, 
the Pirates .2700. Pittsburgh squandered 
opportunities by leaving 29 men on base 
against a Cincinnati pitching staff beset 
with physical problems. Says Anderson, 
”1 think that we both played cautiously 
because it was the first time in a playoff 
for both of us. I don’t anticipate that 
this time.” 

The Pirates, of course, have now- won 
three consecutive East Division cham- 
pionships, and they have a chance to be- 
come the first National League team in 
half a century to take back-to-back 
World Series. 

An informal poll of baseball men 
turned up few who could discern a sig- 
nificant edge for one team or the other. 
Atlanta’s Henry Aaron says the Pirates 
are the best-hitting team he has seen in 
19 years in the National League, but he 
also likes Cincinnati’s left-handed pitch- 
ing. Walt Alston, senior manager in the 
majors, calls the match-up “just about 
even. The Pirates may have a little edge 
in their bench. Everybody can do just 
about as well as the nine out there at 
the start. 

“But,” Alston warns, ‘‘in a short sc- 
ries the bench isn't as vital as it is over 
a full season. Both are teams with fine 
speed, power, hitting for average and 
pitching. A lot will depend on what kind 
of shape Roberto Clemente is in, how 
he’s hitting and how he’s throw ing. Wil- 
lie Stargell is another vital man. If he’s 
in a hot streak, look out. If he’s in a 
slump, he’s another batter. Almost any 
player on the Pirates— Richie Hebner, 
for example — can take you out of the 
ball game. And Pittsburgh's pitching is 
underrated. They proved that last year 
in the Series. But the Reds have power 
and speed and they got a great year 
from Johnny Bench. He can always hurt 
you. At times he can ruin you. Any 
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way you look at it, it’s a toss-up.” 

Billy Williams of the Cubs, one of 
the leading candidates for the Most Valu- 
able Player award, says, ‘‘This could be 
the best playoff yet. You have two teams 
quite different in style and talent but 
both make the best of what they have. 
The Pirates are basically a hit-and-run 
team. They get lots of little hits and run 
like crazy to make them count. They're 
a real smart team, too. Bobby Tolan 
has got to be one of the best players 
around. The Reds often have men on 
base when he comes to bat and he can 
hit the ball out. Everything is open for 
Tolan. With men on he has the added 
advantage of seeing fastballs, and he’s 
a darned good fastball hitter. It comes 
down to an aggressive Pittsburgh team 
and a Cincinnati powerhouse.” 

Two quality performers who have seen 
a lot of the Pirates and Reds are Lou 
Brock and Bob Gibson of the Cardinals. 
”1 believe,” says Gibson, “that Pitts- 
burgh has a steadier pitching staff than 
Cincinnati. Cincy has plenty of pitchers 
with good stuff, but you don’t know 
from one day to another if they are real- 
ly going to be ready to throw.” 

Brock has a different view. ‘‘Speed,” 
he says, "should make the difference in 
a short scries and the Reds are the fast- 
er team. I don’t think there's another 
club in the majors with such speed from 
the one-two-thrcc batters.” Brock saw 
enough of that this year: the Reds beat 
the Cardinals 10 times in 12 games. The 
two St. Louis victories were won by a 
total of just three runs. 

Brock also saw something of a bat 
swinger named Johnny Bench. On the 
shelf of Bench's locker at Riverfront Sta- 
dium is a bewildered-looking ceramic 
doll in an elevator car. Beneath it the let- 
tering reads, "Some days you have your 
ups and downs . . . other days you get 
the shaft.” Last season was the year of 
the downs and the shaft for Johnny 
Bench, but this year he has been on an 
up car all the way. His closing rush put 
him at the top in both home runs and 
RBIs. Despite a truly bad 1971 season, 
Bench has 112 homers and 332 RBIs 
over the past three years. He’s not a 
poor catcher, either. 

Managers believe you should be able 
to steal two of every three bases you go 
for. The Reds themselves have done it, 
with 136 in 190 attempts. But how does 


the rest of the league do against Cin- 
cinnati? Far worse than one might imag- 
ine. At the end of last week only 59 
attempts had been made. No fewer than 
35 were unsuccessful. The reason: Bench 
and his mighty arm. Bench makes plays 
that are caviar to the connoisseur. He 
can snap up low throws from the out- 
field with one hand like a first base- 
man. He climbs up the screen behind 
the plate and scrambles into box seats 
to grab foul balls for precious outs. 

Before the season began Johnny said 
he wanted to find out which was the 
real Bench — the one who tore baseball 
apart in 1970 or the one who fell flat 
on his phiz and heard booing in 1971. 
"I think I’ve learned this year,” Bench 
says, "that some people are going to 
boo you because they don't want to see 
anyone do well. I guess if you could 
look into my mind you would find the 
scars from last year still there someplace. 
But I don’t live and die with it any- 
more. We all had a lot of nice things hap- 
pen to us this season and they were 
brought about in part by the fact that 
we were shaping up at the end of last sea- 
son. Over the winter Mr. Howsam [the 
general manager] made the big trade 
with Houston. It went down hard with 
a lot of our fans because we gave up 
Lee May, Tommy Helms and Jimmy 
Stewart to get Joe Morgan, Jack Bil- 
lingham, Denis Menkc and Cesar Gc- 
ronimo. I was at a banquet with Mr. 
Howsam, and when he was introduced 
he was booed. That stung. I followed 
him at the mike and told the fans to get 
ready to watch Morgan have a heck of 
a year for the Reds. I said if Bobby 
Tolan could play like Bobby Tolan 
they’d just better get ready to watch Cin- 
cinnati win the division. Not many peo- 
ple thought Bobby could come back after 
two Achilles' tendon tears.” 

It was Tolan, the No. 3 hitter, who 
hit .417 in the 1970 playoffs. In games 
against Pittsburgh this season he drove 
in more runs than any other Red. After 
his latest injury, early in 1971, Tolan 
had maintained steadfastly that he would 
open the 1972 season in center field for 
Cincinnati. It seemed a foolish predic- 
tion, but Sparky Anderson did not pub- 
licly air his doubts. 

"I truly did not think any athletecould 
do what Bobby Tolan has done,” says 
Anderson. "How many players have 
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The 

Midnight Brunch. 

Some of us would rather 
spend the morning sleeping than 
eating. So why not have brunch 
at midnight? We tried it at the 
end of a recent happy evening 
and discovered there’s some- 
thing deliciously crazy about 
having breakfast before bed. 

If you’re the kind of person 
who never gets hungry in the 
morning, you might like to try a 
Midnight Brunch. Screwdrivers 
and all. 


To make a Screwdriver, 
put 2 or 3 ice cubes in a glass, 
add V/i oz. Smirnoff. Fill with 
orange juice and stir. 

gmimoff 

leaves you breathless." 
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Charger finishes 
the 1973 styling 


Now look at five of the world’s best 
reasons for buying one! 

1 . New Electronic Ignition— now standard. Look forward to surer 
starts. The amazing Electronic Ignition System is not affected by cold 
weather. And as you start your car. it fires each spark plug with up to 35 
percent more voltage. Add to that the fact that it is virtually maintenance-free. 

The Electronic Ignition. A worry-free time-saver and money-saver. And it's yours 
on every 1973 Charger. 

2. New Torsion-Quiet Ride. That's the suspension system once used only on 
Chrysler's full-sized cars. It's designed to go a long way toward eliminating all 
those annoying road and engine noises that sometimes sneak into the passenger 
compartment. This year, it's standard equipment on all Chargers 

3. Family-Sized room. Charger is actually one of the roomiest medium-sized 
cars in America. (That's just one of the reasons your wife and kids are going to 
love this car.) Charger not only gives you interior room— it gives you trunk 
room. You'll be able to fit nine suitcases and one golf bag inside. Remember 
all those placesyou wanted to go lastyear?GetaChargerand get packing. 

4. New super quiet Charger SE. For more than a year. Chrysler 
engineers have worked to make the SE one of the quietest medium- 
sized cars on the road. They analyzed every path through which 
sound and vibration could enter the passenger compartment. 

Then they attacked these spots with an impressive listof sound- 
deadening equipment that makes your Charger SE a quiet 
haven from noise. And this is over and above the benefits you 
get from Torsion-Quiet Ride. 

5. Choice of styles. Dodge takes the greatest shape on wheels, then 
gives you a choice of three distinctive-looking vinyl roofs. The popular 
landau style or sophisticated halo roof you see on the top and bottom 
cars can be added to any standard Charger. In the middle, you see Charge 
SE. Its unique louvered windows add that little something extra that 
makes the SE stand out from the pack. Let's go inside it. You'll find soft 
vinyl seats with center armrests. A masculine-looking Rallye instrument 
panel trimmed in simulated burled walnut. Gauges that are easy to read 
Deep-pile carpeting that is well-fitted. 

In short, Charger is a well-built, super-looking car. So super, it finished 
1 . 2. 3 in the 73 styling race. Charger. At your Dodge Dealer's now. 
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CHARGER HARDTOP WIT! 
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JODGE CHARGER. 

Extra care in engineering makes 

a difference in Dodge... depend on it. 


OacJqo 


CHARGER SE. 




CHARGER COUPE WITH LANDAU TOP. 
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come back after one Achilles' tendon, 
let alone two? We went to Tampa for 
spring training and Tolan was there 
champing at the bit. The doctor said 
Bobby could do nothing for the first 10 
days except walk — and be darned care- 
ful where he walked. I went into the train- 
er's room to talk to Bobby and, boy, 
was he mad. ‘Why have I wasted the 
whole winter working out?' he said. 
‘Did the doctor see something in the 
X rays that you people are holding 
back from me?' I told Bobby to try 
and settle himself down and, no, there 
was nothing that indicated he was 
through as a player but doctor's or- 
ders were to walk, not run. I said, 
‘Bobby, let’s find a nice place to walk.’ 

‘‘Later we went to Venezuela for three 
exhibition games against the Pirates and 
I put Bobby in the lineup, but when we 
took a walk in the outfield we saw so 
many holes I had to scratch him. We 
played him in Caracas and had no prob- 
lem. Back in Florida for an exhibition 
game, we got a real scare. Bobby had 
to slide into third base. Everybody on 
the bench just sat there waiting to see if 
he would get up. When we saw he was 
O.K.. the whole bench applauded. 

“He was coming back, all right, but 
we still had to wonder just how far he 
could come. Joe Morgan was talking to 
Bobby all along, telling him that a sit- 
uation was going to come up where he 
might attempt to steal and that he should 
only attempt it, not worry about mak- 
ing it. The important thing was the try. 
Even when the season started we didn't 
know how many bases he might be able 
to steal. If somebody had told me 20 1 
would have gladly settled for that. Well, 
he stole 41, and some of those were big 
ones. Bobby Tolan is a remarkable 
man." 

Which brings us back to Rose and 
Morgan. Take a Cincinnati box score, 
says Anderson, and cover everything but 
the line for the leadoff trio, and you 
should be able to detect the winning 
team. ‘‘If Rose, Morgan and Tolan have 
five hits among them,” he says, “you 
should find us coming out ahead.” 

Welcome back, Pete, Joe, Bobby, 
Johnny. Same to you, Roberto, Willie, 
Steve, Al. Maybe those National League 
crazies are right. Maybe there will be 
two World Series. This one, and the 
one with that other league. end 
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Movies 

without 

movie 

lights. 




Four things Kodak did 
to make them possible: 


Kodak has built four special features into the XL movie 
cameras that let in up to 6 times as much light as cameras 
without these features: ONE. An extra-fast f/1.2 Ektar 
lens. TWO. An enlarged shutter opening that lets in extra 
light. THREE. A special exposure control that doesn't 
block the light. FOUR. A viewing system that doesn’t 
steal the light. 

Just drop in a cartridge of high-speed Kodak 
Ektachrome 160 movie film and you’re ready for movies 
without movie lights. This film is four times faster than 
Kodachrome II movie film. 

See the Kodak XL movie cameras at your photo dealer’s. 
From less than $120. The XL55 (shown) with power- 
zoom, is less than $215. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak XL movie cameras. 
Ektachrome 160 movie film. 





CHARLIE O. EYES A 
PENNANT OR THREE 

There is no end to the charm— or head-chopping propensities— of 
Charles O. Finley, whose A's won the American League West last week 
to set an example for his TAMs and Seals by RON FIMRITE 


I n his acric 25 floors above Oakland's 
Lake Merrill, Charles O. Finley ad- 
vanced upon the kitchen and, with the 
solemn mcticulousncss that has made 
wretched the lives of once-carefree sub- 
ordinates, cooked up a batch of ham- 
burgers. 

He chopped onions with surgical pre- 
cision, kneaded the raw red meat like a 
sculptor molding clay and snapped in- 
structions at his houseguest, Jimmy Pier- 
sail, the old Red Sox center fielder, who 
is for the moment director of "group 
sales" for Finley's Oakland A's baseball 
team. 

“You can cut those tomatoes later, 
Jimmy. Run next door now and bor- 
row some cooking oil." 

"Yes, sir," said Piersall, age 42. 

"And then you can resume cutting 
the damn tomatoes." 

“Yes, sir." 

"I don’t brag about much of any- 
thing," Finley said convincingly as Pier- 
sall dutifully sped off on his errand, "but 
I will tell you this: No son of a gun can 
outcook me.” 

For a man of such culinary preten- 
sions, hamburger seemed a trifling chal- 
lenge, but Finley had misplaced his new 
upper plate on a visit to his equally new 
basketball team in Memphis and, await- 
ing an acceptable replacement, was re- 
signed to ingesting ground meat. The 
missing denture also contributed an in- 
congruous sibilance to Finley’s senato- 
rial diction, and for this he apologized 
profusely. His is a command voice, deep 
in texture, measured in pace, an effec- 
tive instrument. The occasional hisses 
that now escaped detracted from his 
style. 

His real teeth had been removed to 
remedy an oral infection that had caused 
him spells of dizziness, some even se- 
vere enough to abbreviate his normally 
interminable telephone conversations. 
With the teeth out he was a healthier, if 
somewhat lesser, man. 

Despite his pale complexion and white 
hair, Finley, who is 54 (he was born on 
Washington’s Birthday, an irony not lost 
on his fellow owners), is in no way frag- 
ile. He is robust, erect, handsome in a 
craggy way and obviously indefatigable. 
Still, health — or, more accurately, the 
loss of it — is a matter of grave con- 
cern to him, as well it might be, for 

sweetest man that side of the Mississippi 
with his orb and scepters of sporting office. 


at age 28 he fell ill with pneumonic tu- 
berculosis and spent the next 27 months 
in a sanitarium. 

The long illness did have some sa- 
lubrious side effects, however, for it was 
during his recuperation that he conceived 
of a group insurance program for doc- 
tors that has helped make him a mil- 
lionaire several times over and the pro- 
prietor of not one but three professional 
sports franchises. "All you got to do," 
says he, “is lose your health and you 
do a hell of a lot of serious down-to- 
earth thinking.” 

Finley is the son and the grandson of 
steelworkers, and it was in this scarcely 
remunerative trade that he began his 
moneymaking career. Together grand- 
father, father and son logged 94 years 
in the mills. 

“I’m a machinist, really," said Fin- 
ley, flipping the burgers expertly. "I'd 
still rather work on machines than any- 
thing else. I’m more comfortable as a 
grease monkey than I am doing what 
I’m doing now.” 

There arc those — some team owners, 
numberless former employees, nearly a 
dozen baseball managers and almost ev- 
erybody in Kansas City, not to men- 
tion Bowie Kuhn and Vida Blue — who 
might wish he had more faithfully pur- 
sued his original calling. Instead, Fin- 
ley took night-school courses and sold 
insurance on the side. In 1945 he be- 
came a full-time insurance man, and in 
his first year established a record for writ- 
ing health and accident policies for The 
Travelers Insurance Company in Indiana 
that remains unsurpassed. He took sick 
the next year and did enough serious 
down-to-earth thinking to pull out of it 
with “a small fortune" and the con- 
viction that "the best things in life are 
still free." 

In 1952 Finley formed his own cor- 
poration — Charles O. Finley & Co., 
Inc. — of which the A's, the California 


Golden Seals hockey team and the Mem- 
phis TAMs basketball team are merely 
divisions. Actually, Finley’s share in the 
company is only 30 r ,' ; the remaining 
shares are held by his wife Shirley and 
their seven children. “They could vote 
me out anytime," he acknowledges, "but 
I caution them that they’ll never get any- 
one to work as hard or as cheap." 

Hard work is a Finley religion. That 
and action. "Don’t wait, make it hap- 
pen" is his motto. Money in itself seems 
unimportant to him. The work that goes 
into its accumulation and the power over 
other men it gives him arc its rewards. 
Save for his love of good food, he has 
few of the affectations of the very rich. 
He remains a machinist at heart. 

In fact, he did not really begin to 
enjoy his newly won riches, he says, un- 
til 1961 when, after a seven-year search, 
he finally bought himself a baseball 
team — the then Kansas City A’s — to play 
with. He spent the next seven years try- 
ing to get the team out of Kansas City, 
much to the chagrin of city officials, who 
at first embraced him as a baseball mes- 
siah, then castigated him as a Judas. Fin- 
ley had assured them he would keep 
the team in town though he was look- 
ing, almost from the beginning, for a 
way out. 

But he did give what few fans the A’s 
had there a spectacle all too familiar 
now to what few fans the A’s have in Oak- 
land — fireworks, mules, rabbits, greased- 
pig chases, pretty girls, pretty uniforms, 
a manager a year and his own consid- 
erable presence. When he finally moved 
West for the 1968 season, after convinc- 
ing his fellow owners that he and Kan- 
sas City simply weren't made for each 
other, he left behind a bewildered, an- 
gered and somewhat relieved citizenry. 
“Oakland," said one Kansas Citian, “is 
the luckiest city since Hiroshima." 

Finley only moved the ball club. He 
had never lived in Kansas City, although 
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he originally said he would move there. 
He has a 1,280-acre farm in La Porte, 
Ind. and a hotel suite near the offices in 
Chicago where, mostly on the phone, 
he runs his business and his teams. The 
Oakland apartment is only a guesthouse, 
and the least frequent guest may well 
be Finley himself. 

But he was there this particular week 
watching “my A's" take their final halt- 
ing strides toward a second successive 
American League West championship. 
He had arrived from Memphis, where 
he had been acclaimed a few days ear- 
lier as . . . well ... a basketball mes- 
siah for assuring the few fans there that 
he bought the team earlier this year “to 
keep it in Memphis." 

The TAMs are his only team outside 
Oakland, and this alone may bring them 
luck, for both the Seals, who have been 
losers, and the A's, who have been win- 
ners, arc tepid attractions in the East 
Bay. The A's, probably the best team 
in the American League this season, have 
drawn only 900,000 fans. And yet. de- 
spite the persistently deplorable atten- 
dance, they make enough money to sup- 
port the hockey team. Finley's lease at 
the Oakland Coliseum is a help. He re- 
ceives 27 Zi (r , of the parking and 25 r ,' of 
the concessions and pays a minimum 
annual rental of SI 25,000 or 5% of the 
gate up to 1 .45 million, a total the A's 
have not even remotely approached. 

The lease also runs for 20 years, a pre- 
caution against any future Finley de- 
fections. Finley insists, all rumors to the 
contrary, that he has no intention of 
moving either the Seals or the A’s. But 
there are skeptics. One is Bill Dauer, 
who was the executive vice-president of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
when Finley was there and now holds 
the same job with the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Everything he has said and done in 
Oakland," said Dauer, “is like a record 
being played back to me. He is so crafty, 
so cunning, truly one of the last great 
characters. It will take a pretty smart 
guy to outwit those people in Oakland. 
He may just be that guy.” 

Finley confesses to only a casual fan's 
knowledge of hockey and basketball, so 
he is more inclined than usual to del- 
egate authority in those areas, although 
his concept of delegating authority is 
closer to Peter the Great's than Dwight 
Eisenhower’s. 

“Charlie butts into everything," says 


Bob Elson, the veteran baseball an- 
nouncer who worked for the A's last 
year before joining the Finley alumni 
association — which is about the size of 
Harvard's. “He'd sell tickets, hawk pro- 
grams, sweep out the ball park, any- 
thing. He's the hardest-working man in 
baseball, but Charlie Finley feels that if 
Charlie Finley should drop dead, the 
world would just stop turning around." 

Nowhere is Finley's penchant for run- 
ning his own show more apparent than 
with the baseball team. The A's chain 
of command begins and ends with 
Charles O. Finley, and there are few 
links in between. He employs a func- 
tioning office staff of seven men and 
one woman. Finley is his own general 
manager. He has tried others and found 
them wanting, and as he says, "1 sat- 
isfy the owner." 

Finley's one-man band mocks the con- 
ventional baseball organization, with its 
board chairmen, executive vice-presi- 
dents, financial analysts, media liaison 
officers and the other impedimenta of 
big business. It both galls and astonishes 
orthodox baseball men that Finley, wear- 
ing so many hats, can accomplish so 
much. It is not false pride speaking nor 
is it. heaven forbid, bragging when Fin- 
ley refers to the team as "my A's.” They 
are, indisputably, his. 

“Maybe his way is right," says Bill 
Cutler, another Finley alumnus, who 
now operates the Portland Pacific Coast 
League team. “Maybe you don't need 
a general manager. Maybe all the own- 
ers should do like Charlie — run the team 
on the phone from Chicago and make 
the decisions after consulting cabdrivcrs 
and the guy in the barbershop.” 

Cutler learned firsthand that Finley 
runs his office the way 1 8th century Brit- 
ish sea captains ran their vessels. When 
the team moved to Oakland, Cutler 
joined it as an “administrative assis- 
tant.” He had spent 20 years in the Amer- 
ican League office and left it as an as- 
sistant to the president. He had 12 chil- 
dren, so the cross-country move from 
Boston was no small undertaking. Once 
in Oakland, however. Cutler learned that 
the duties of a Finley “administrative 
assistant" were, at best, vague. He was 
further disillusioned when he heard Fin- 
ley describe him publicly as the team’s 
new public relations man. 

"I wouldn't have come all that dis- 
tance to be a P.R. man,” says Cutler. 
"I'd never done any P.R. in my life. 


Charlie just didn't keep his word." Cut- 
ler, 12 children and all, was fired within 
six months. 

It is no disgrace, of course, to be cash- 
iered by Charlie Finley. In the 12 sea- 
sons he has owned the A's he has had 
12 managers, eight publicity men, seven 
farm directors, six traveling secretaries, 
four controllers and four general man- 
agers, not counting himself. One day Fin- 
ley may achieve the ultimate by firing 
himself. When the A's win the World 
Series, he has said, “The first man I'll 
get rid of will be Charles O. Finley. 
After that, somebody else can run the 
show." That, say the Finley alumni, will 
be the day. 

Finley enjoys hiring at least as much 
as firing. He has been known to meet peo- 
ple on airplanes for the first time and 
hire them as, say, “administrative as- 
sistants” before the plane touches 
ground. 

“He just likes selling and being sold," 
says John O'Reilly, now a San Fran- 
cisco television sports broadcaster but 
once a Finley promotion man. O’Reilly 
ran afoul of his boss on one occasion 
when he refused to introduce long-haired 
Joe Pepitone on the public address sys- 
tem as "Josephine Pepitone." Finley, 
ever anxious to entertain the customers, 
thought it would be good for a laugh. 
O'Reilly, to his sorrow, disagreed. Still, 
he survived that dereliction of duty, 
which is more than can be said for the 
Coliseum fireworks man who shorted 
Finley one bomb charge and was fired 
posthaste. 

Bob Bcstor, now a vice-president for 
an outdoor advertising firm, has the sin- 
gular distinction of working as a public 
relations man for both Finley and Al 
Davis, the manipulating and almost 
equally eccentric boss of the Oakland 
Raiders football team. “Davis,” he said, 
carefully drawing the distinction, “is like 
the CIA; Charlie is like the 4th Marine 
Division. He just rolls over you. The 
thing that finally got me out of there 
was when he look a full hour explain- 
ing to me how to address an envelope." 

"He leaves you not a shred of dig- 
nity,” said one former aide. “It gets to 
the point where you are almost brain- 
washed. If he doesn't chew you out one 
day, you're like a prisoner of war say- 
ing to yourself, ‘How nice of them not 
to beat us tonight.' ” 

"Charlie,” said broadcaster Elson, 
“has this one little weakness: he just 

continued 
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THE BIGGESTSELLING SMALL CAR IN EUROPE 
VS.THE BIGGESTSELLING SMALL CAR IN AMERICA. 


This year, millionsof Americans will 
go out to buy their very first small car. 

Many will find themselves confused 
as to which small car is best. 

Which is why we think it might be 
helpful for you to know that in Kurope. 
where they've been comparing small cars 
lor three generations, they buy more Fiats 
than anything else. 

Volk s wage n s i nc 1 uded . 

One of the big reasons tor this is the 
Fiat 128, which we're bringing to America 
for the first time this year. 

OUR PERFORMANCE VERSUS 
THEIR PERFORMANCE. 

The most obvious difference between 
the Fiat 128 and the Volkswagen Super 
Beetle is the engine. 

Oursisin front— theirs is in back. We 
have front wheel drive they have rear 
wheel drive. 

Front wheel drive gives you better 
handling because the wheels that are mov- 
ing the car are also the wheels that are turn- 
ing the car. 

Front wheel drive also gives you 
better traction on ice and snow. (As proof, 
last year, the Fiat 128 won the Canadian 
Winter Rally, which is run over ice and 
snow the likes of which we hardly ever see 
in the States.) 

You’ll also notice, if you glance at the 
chart on the right.that under passing condi- 
tions the Fiat accelerates faster than the 
Volkswagen. 1 1 f you’veever passed a giant 
truck on a highway, y ou know how impor- 
tant that is.) 

The Fiat 128— which has self-adjust- 
ing front disc brakes can bring you to a 
complete stop in a shorter distance than 


the Volkswagen, which does not have disc 
brakes. 

The Fiat 128 has rack and pinion 
steering, which is a more positive kind of 
steering system generally found on such 
cars as Ferraris, Borsches, and Jaguars. 
The Volkswagen doesn’t. 

And lastly, the Fiat comes with radial 
tires; the Volkswagen doesn't. 

OUR ROOM VERSUS THEIR ROOM. 

The trouble with most of the small 
cars around is that while they help solve 
the serious problem of space on the road, 
they create a serious problem of space in- 
side the car. 

And while the Volkswagen is far from 
the worst offender in this area, it still 
doesn't give you anywhere near the 
amount of space you get in the Fiat 128. 

As you can see on the measurement 
chart, the Fiat 128 is a full 10 inches 
shorter on the outside than the Volks- 
wagen. Yet it has more room on the inside 
than an Oldsmobile Cutlass, let alone the 
Volkswagen. 

Compared to the Super Beetle, it s 
wider in front, wider in back, and 5 inches 
wider between the front and back seat. 
Which should be good news for your 
knees. 

And in the trunk of the Fiat 128. 
where lack of room is taken for granted 
in small cais. you'll find 13 cubic feet of 
room. In the Volkswagen you'll find 9.2. 

OUR COST VERSUS THEIR COST. 

Aside from the fact that the Fiat 128 
costs $167 less than the Super Beetle, 
there's another cost advantage we're 
rather proud of. 


According to tests run by the North 
American Testing Company, the Fiat 128 
gets better gas mileage than the Super 
Beetle. 

Now we don’t for one minute expect 
that, even in the lace of all the aforemen- 
tioned evidence, you will rush out and 
buy a Fiat. All we suggest is that you take 
the time to look at a Fiat. 

Recently, the president of Volks- 
wagen of America was quoted as saying 
that I2*-; of all the people who buy Volks- 
wagen* have never oven looked at another 
kind of car. 

And we think that people who don't 
look before they buy never know what 

tiu v< ana a 

ACCELERATION ” 

FIAT 20 50 mph 9.-105 secs. 

V W 20-50 mph II .035 secs. 

FIAT -10-70 mph 17.86 secs. 

V VV 10-70 mph 20.09 secs. 

BRAKING 

FIAT 20-0 mph 12.2 ft. 

V\V 20 0 mph 1 4.6 ft. 

FIAT 60-0 mph 139.7 ft. 

V W 60-0 mph 155.2 ft. 

BUMPER TO BUMPER 

FIAT 

VW 161.8 in. 

FRONT SEAT SIDE TO SIDE 

MAI 53-50 in. 

VW 16.0 in. : 

REAR SEAT SIDE TO SIDE 

FIAT 19.875 in. 

VW 47. 125 in. 

BACKSEAT- KNEE ROOM 

FIAT 31.00 in. 

VW 25.75 in. 

COST 

FIAT $1,992* 

VW $2,159* 

"M;.mii:i.-iurcT*s suK«eued retail price t*OF Tr-'n';..rlalion. fixre. 




CHARLIE O. continued 


Dependability 
is not just a word 
with us... 



it's a way of life. 

CROSS' 

SINCE 1846 

Fine Writing Instruments 


doesn't treat people like human beings." 

Much of Finley's impatience with his 
underlings may be attributed to the self- 
made man's distrust of the glib, the sub- 
tle. the easy. Finley wears his humble 
origins like a coal of arms. "My God,” 
said Dauer. "I've heard the story of 
how he made his money 500 times." 
"Sweat and sacrifice,” says Finley about 
every chance he gets, "spell success.” 

Finley relishes a confrontation with a 
supposed equal. His first general man- 
ager was Frank Lane, a strong-willed 
and experienced executive whom Finley 
described to Kansas City fans as "one 
of the best brains in baseball." The words 
were still echoing when Lane was sacked. 
"I,” said Finley afterward, "know more 
about baseball than he does.” 

The newest challenge could be Adolph 
Rupp, the crusty 7 1 -year-old former 
Kentucky basketball coach who is "pres- 
ident" of Finley’s Memphis TAMs. At 
the moment their relationship is har- 
monious in the extreme. Finley is "proud 
to have the Baron on my team" and 
Rupp, uncharacteristically deferential, 
has said of his boss, "He's a mag- 
netic man, a great man. Trying to lop 
him is like trying to get the sun past 
the rooster.” 

Finley is perennially at sword’s point 
with the press. Last month he was out- 
raged when Ron Bergman of the Oak- 
land Tribune wrote in The Sporting News 
that the A's announcers, Monte Moore 
and Jim Woods, seemed to be engaged 
in a contest “to see which one can make 
the most complimentary remarks about 
Owner Charlie Finley." Finley is fierce- 
ly protective of his announcers, although 
with the notable exception of Moore, 
who has been with him from the be- 
ginning and is darkly accused in some 
quarters of being the boss’ informer, they 
come and go about as often as man- 
agers and publicity men. 

When Finley read the Bergman item 
he reached, quite naturally, for the 
phone. The subsequent conversation 
went something like this: 

"Mr. Bergman, this is Charles O. Fin- 
ley. You. sir, area twerp! You have made 
my announcers sound like prostitutes.” 

"Oh, they're good announcers, Char- 
lie, but they'd be better if they didn't 
mention your name eight limes every 
minute." 

"O.K.. you can write what you want, 
but from now on, you'd better make 
your own plane and hotel reservations. 
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You’ll have to, because you're not rid- 
ing on my charters anymore." 

Click! 

Since the Tribune pays Bergman’s air 
passage and hotel bills and he is one of 
only two reporters who travel with the 
A's, Finley would seem to have com- 
mitted something of a gaffe in local press 
relations, just as he did before last sea- 
son's playoff series when it was learned 
he had plans to establish his press head- 
quarters not in Oakland but in The Mark 
Hopkins Hotel across the Bay in much- 
envied San Francisco. Even Finley later 
admitted the Bergman affair was "prob- 
ably beneath my dignity” and restored 
his privileges. 

The Finley approach to player rela- 
tions has softened considerably in re- 
cent years. He did have a salary dispute 
with star slugger Reggie Jackson two 
years ago, but now Jackson is touting 
him, with some justification, as "Ex- 
ecutive of the Year." This year it was Fin- 
ley vs. Vida Blue over salary. Finley, of 
course, won, but Blue is still unhappy. 
It is his contention he was not treated 
as an adult during the dispute. "Vida,” 
says Finley, "is basically a good boy.” 

Finley can, however, be extraordinar- 
ily generous with his athletes. He is free 
with unexpected gifts, personal loans and 
financial advice. 

"He helped me with financial prob- 
lems,” said Diego Segui. whom Finley 
traded to St. Louis this season. "He 
helped lots of other players, too, and 
some of them, after they were traded, 
turned against Mr. Finley. I do not like 
that.” 

Another apparent Finley fan is his cur- 
rent manager, Dick Williams, who al- 
ready holds the longevity record for the 
job and in August signed a second two- 
year contract. "It is,” says Williams 
without the slightest suggestion of sar- 
casm, "a pleasure to work with him." 

Finley is openly proud of his base- 
ball acumen. Over lunch in the apart- 
ment (Piersall finally got back with the 
oil) he talked expansively of his days as 
a scniipro-player-managcr in Gary. 

"Tell the one about the uniforms,” 
prompted Piersall. 

“Ah yes, well, I went to all the mer- 
chants in town asking them each to give 
S25 to pay for our uniforms. In return I 
assured them we'd have the names of 
their firms on the backs of our shirts. 
What I did then was to go out and buy 
98^ sweat shirts and just have the names 
continued 
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The original 
Chicken Tetrazzini. 

Unfortunately, opera star Luisa * 
Tetrazzini is more famous today for this 
creamy vegetable and spaghetti dish 
than for what, no doubt, inspired it. Her 
incomparable swan song. What’s more, 
if a shortage of swans about 1920 hadn’t 
forced a last-minute recipe change to * 
chicken, today we’d all be enjoying I\ 
Swan Tetrazzini. Jj 


The original 
Steak T^rta re 


This delicacy probably began with 
Ccnghis Khan’s roving hordes about 1 100 A. I). 
Meat stored under their saddle bags shredded. 
And was eaten raw. Heated debates still rage 
over this, our hamburger’s ancestor. Specifi- 
cally, whether ancient history might have 
been altered if there had been a Burger Queen 
in Genghis's hometown. 


The original 
Lobster Newberg. 


About 1 890, Dclmonico’s 
Restaurant (N.Y.C.) honored 
: one of its best patrons, A 1 r. Ben 

Wcnberg, by naming this creamy 
lobster sauce dish, “Lobster 
Wenbcrg.” One evening, how- 
ever, a bitter quarrel erupted. 
And thereafter, Mr. Wcnberg’s 
name was mud. Th <5 dish 
fortunately was redubbed 
something slightly more 
appetizing. 


f up on Mme. letrazzini s 

piastcrpiece. For Andrew 
Usher had already compos 
f f ' 'this superbly light original 
about 67 years before. 
Since 1853, Usher’s. 

. j From soup to nuts 
ri ' / above the rest. 

wMwm 'M 

Usher's Green Stripe. The 1853 Original. t 


For a copy of Usher’s "Gourmet Originals” recipes, write: Recipes, Brown-Fomian Distillers Corp? 


.y., 40201 
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CHARLIE O. 


stenciled on. The full uniforms didn’t 
cost more than SI 5 apiece. The rest was 
gravy." 

“Is that the most money you've ever 
made out of baseball?" 

"Yes. I think you could say that." 

It was also an early demonstration of 
the vaunted Finley ingenuity. No own- 
er in baseball is more promotion-con- 
scious. and while many of his schemes 
may be dismissed as juvenile — “Charlie- 
O.." the mule: the mechanical rabbit de- 
livering baseballs to the umpire (since 
abandoned): "Bald Headed Day," 
"Mustache Day"- others have the ring 
of sweet reason. It was Finley, for ex- 
ample. who suggested the World Scries 
begin on a Saturday and that weekday 
games be played at night so that "the 
people who support us — the working- 
man, the kid in school — can see our big- 
gest attraction." He considers himself a 
practical businessman with vision. And 
so he is. 

"Take the uniforms," he said, push- 
ing himself away from the table. "When 
I first came out with our green and gold 
suits and the white shoes, all those own- 
ers threw up their hands and cried. 'What 
is the man doing to our beloved game!' 
Now just look at the way they're dress- 
ing their teams." 

More radically. Finley proposes that 
pitchers be limited to three, not four 
bulls, and he wants to allow' players re- 
placed by pinch hitters or pinch run- 
ners to return to the game. “This," lie 
says, "will help balance the defense and 
the offense. We’ve got to bring action 
back into this game. Just look at all 
the rules changes in football, basketball 
and hockey over the past 25 years. In 
our game there hasn’t been one sig- 
nificant rule change in the last 86 
years! And I’ll say this, if we don’t make 
some substantial changes soon. I’m gon- 
na get out!" 

There was a time when a declaration 
of this sort would bring huzzahs from 
Finley's confreres in the baseball hege- 
mony, but though he is an occasional 
irritant, they have decided he makes 
some sense now, and they are listening. 

Finley savors his little victories over 
them. "You know," he said, "some peo- 
ple like to paint old Charlie with horns 
growing out of his head. But I’ll tell 
you something." He lowered his voice 
almost to a whisper. "I’m really just 
about the sweetest guy this side of the 
Mississippi." end 
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The digital clock radio 
with Circle of Sound. 


It sends music out in all directions, 
surrounds you with sound everywhere 
in the room. Big, fully lit clock 
numerals and FM/AM dial. Radio lulls 
you to sleep, shuts itself off, wakes 
you next morning. The Luminar, 
model C472W— hear it at your Zenith 
dealer's. At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on.® 





Little 

know-it-all. 



ove this compact little camera, you could 
hate it for knowing so much. For instance: the electronic Minolta 
Hi-malic F always knows the exact shutter speed and lens opening to shoot at. And sets 
itself automatically for perfect exposure. Day and night. With or without flash. Fvcn 
time exposures are precise and automatic. All you have to do is focus, click and advance 
the film. With a Minolta Hi-matic F. you could establish a love-hate relationship that 
might produce some real works of art. About SI 00, plus case. 

The Electronic 

Minolta Hi-matic F 
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Money Makes the Puck Go 

After a convulsive summer in which salaries snared and pride plummeted, the NHI. 

takes the ice at war with a brash new league that has bought some of its big sticks by MARK MULVOY 



As the hockey season opens with Bob- 
by Orr limping in Boston, Bobby Hull 
skating in Winnipeg, Derek Sanderson 
spouting ofT in Philadelphia, Rocket 
Richard coaching in Quebec City and a 
dozen lawsuits simmering in the courts, 
let's all pause in a moment of silence 
for the National Hockey League. No 
league has ever lost so much in so little 
time. Indeed, although the world still 
breathlessly awaits such opening match- 
ups this weekend as the one between 
the Atlanta Flames and the New York 
Islanders — latest creatures of rash ex- 
pansion — it has already been a long, 
painful and expensive year for the Es- 
tablishment. 

There was the distressing Russian af- 
fair, of course, thrilling though the games 
themselves were. And then there was 
the World Hockey Association. It seems 
only yesterday that the NHL owners 
were snickeringat these puny interlopers. 
But then the WHA's midnight raiders 
went to war with their checkbooks, and 
at last count the 12 WHA teams had pi- 
rated more than 50 players who per- 
formed in the NHL last season. In doing 
so they ripped deepest into the Stanley 
Cup champions, the Boston Bruins, and 
for that small favor the rival New York 
Rangers are deeply grateful. 

True, the WHA has lured some NHL 
players and signed some college kids who 
could not have laced the Rocket's boots, 
but — apart from Orr — how many NHL 
players can match Bobby Hull as an elec- 
tric performer on the ice or Derek San- 
derson as a gate attraction of!' it? Not 
even Phil Esposito believes people pay 
money just to see him score a goal ev- 
ery night. 

Hull provided the new league with its 
first touch of professional respectability 
and also ignited a profitable dollar war 
for all hockey players when he signed 
his huge contract to be player-coach at 
Winnipeg the next five years. “Getting 
Hull was our coup,” says Gary David- 
son, the WHA's president. “Once Bobby 
signed, we figured that a lot of big-name 
players would follow him pretty quick- 


ly." And so they did — Boston Goalie 
Gerry Cheevers to Cleveland, Montreal 
Defenseman J. C. Tremblay to Quebec 
City, Toronto Goalie Bcrnic Parent and 
Boston Wing Johnny McKenzie to Phil- 
adelphia. All signed long-term, six- 


figure contracts for more than double 
the sums they made last year in the 
NHL. Then Sanderson stunned the 
Bruins when he signed a 10-ycar con- 
tract with Philadelphia for a reported 
$2.3 million. “ They used to call me 
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flaky in the NHL,” Sanderson says, 
‘‘but now that I'm a millionaire they'll 
be calling me an eccentric." 

The NHL owners at first refused to 
become involved in the kind of skir- 
mishing that has made pro basketball 
players so wealthy. “Why be silly?” said 
Weston W. Adams Jr., president of the 


Bruins. “We simply got together and 
agreed not to compete dollars ise for 
any players." The NHL teams, however, 
did offer sizable wage hikes. “If a play- 
er told me the WHA offered him a $25,- 
000 raise to jump, I offered maybe S7.500 


above his normal increase and told him 
to take it or leave it,” says Wren Blair, 
general manager of the Minnesota North 
Stars. "We lost maybe only one player 
we really wanted to keep, but now our 
per-man payroll is higher than the Min- 
nesota Vikings’.” 

One day last June the NHL rejected 




an application by Cleveland's Nick Mi- 
leti for a franchise in the 1974 expan- 
sion. Instead, they gave one to a Kan- 
sas City group that included the son of 
Ranger President William M. Jennings. 
Mileti was miffed. Within a few weeks 


he had himself a WHA franchise for 
S250.000 — at least S5.7 million less than 
it would have cost him for an NHL ex- 
pansion team in 1974. 

Mileti promptly set out to destroy the 
Rangers. He offered Brad Park. Rod Gil- 
bert and Vic Hadficld long-term con- 
tracts for more than S300.000 a year. 
Time-out, said Ranger Coach Emile 
Francis, and be scurried off to huddle 
with Jennings and the rest of Madison 
Square Garden's upper echelon. After 
days of indecision the word finally came 
down: pay the players. So Francis signed 
Park for $250,000 a year, making him 
the highest-paid player in the NHL, al- 
though by no means the best, and then 
he also enriched Gilbert. Hadficld and 
Jean Ratellc. Naturally all the other 
Rangers soon learned about the bo- 
nanza, and they began to buzz Fran- 
cis' office with long-distance phone 
calls. Collect. “Yes," Francis told them, 
“we’ll renegotiate." Asa result the Rang- 
ers' 20-man payroll will be over SI. 5 
million — more than double last sea- 
son's. The Garden moved to raise 
some ticket prices, sold out the build- 
ing for every game— and asked New 
York City for tax relief. 

"The Rangers could not win the Stan- 
ley Cup on the ice, so they bought it," 
raged one NHL owner. "It was the first 
and last time we'll ever trust them. They 
lost only one player to the WHA and 
the rest of us got murdered." 

The Rangers aside, what concerns the 
NHL owners most is the apparent stay- 
ing power of enough WHA franchises 
to make the new league a viable oper- 
ation in its first season. The immediate 
fate of the WHA undoubtedly rests with 
the courts. The NHL insists that the stan- 
dard player contracts with their one-year 
reserve clauses are legally valid, while 
the WHA claims they arc immoral and 
illegal. The WHA won the first big face- 
off last week when a Boston federal 
judge ruled that the Bruins could not de- 
tach Sanderson et al. from their WHA 
teams. 

Obviously, the addition of a new 
league with 240 players and the expan- 
sion of the old one from 14 to 16 teams 
means that the real losers will be the 
fans who know major league hockey — 
and now' will be paying up to $9.50 a scat 
to watch a heavily watered product. 

But it could be a lovely war. Turn 
the page for the order of battle as this 
edition went to press. 

CONTINUED 
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Waiting for Bobby 



Who's afraid of Bob Woolf? Consult 
the mighty conglomerate of Bobby Orr- 
Phil Esposito, Ltd., also known as the 
Boston Bruins. Woolf is the Boston law- 
yer-agent who negotiated those astro- 
nomical WHA contracts for Goaltcndcr 
Gerry Cheevers and Center Derek San- 
derson, the free spirits whose locker- 
room antics kept the Stanley Cup cham- 
pions loose. The Bruins also lost John- 
ny McKenzie and Teddy Green to the 
WHA. And they lost Eddie Westfall, 
who with Sanderson formed the best pen- 
alty-killing unit this side of Valeri Khar- 
lamov and Vladimir Petrov, to the New 
York Islanders in the expansion draft. 
“They all hurt,” winces Defenseman 
Don Awrey. 

The defection of Cheevers, who had 
a 32-game unbeaten streak last year, 
hurts the most. Not 
dreaming that a 
horseplayer of Chee- 

Orr's slow recovery from 
knee surgery has 
set off alarms in Boston, 
where he is revered. 


vers’ seriousness would ever leave a city 
offering the convenience of four race- 
tracks within an hour’s drive, the Bru- 
ins permitted Atlanta to draft Danny 
Bouchard from their roster. Bouchard 
was the best young goalie outside the 
NHL last year, excluding, of course, Vla- 
dislav Tretiak. Now, barring an unlikely 
trade, Boston has only 36-year-old Ed- 
die Johnston as a known quantity in 
the nets. 

The condition of Orr's tender knees 
is another negative factor. Let’s be 
frank — it has Bruin fans sick with fear. 
Orr had his fourth knee operation last 
June and his recovery has been unex- 
pectedly slow. So slow, in fact, that he 
may not be able to play in the Orr fash- 
ion until Christmas. Although Dallas 
Smith, Carol Vadnais and Awrey are 
competent defensemen and Vadnais is 
a rushing threat, there is but one Orr. 

When Phil Esposito slipped from 76 



W' 


The cutting edge 
of the Sabre attack 


is Gil Perreault. 


to 66 goals, people were muttering slump. 
You and I should have such a slump. 
He will have his regular musclemen, Ken 
Hodge and Wayne Cashman, back and 
digging in the corners. Elbows high, of 
course. “Unless Orr and Esposito change 
their styles,” says Coach Tom Johnson, 
“we should be the same type of team 
as before.” The same type, yes. But hard- 
ly the same team. Still, there should be 
just enough Bruin left to beat New York. 

One Boston player says, “The Rang- 
ers will be so busy reading The Wall 
Street Journal they won’t have time to 
practice.” Ain’t necessarily so. Manager- 
Coach Emile Francis returns with prac- 
tically the same lineup that finished sec- 
ond and then lost a gallant cup final to 
Boston, and when Emile barks, the 
Rangers jump. No other team can match 
the combination of Ed Giacomin and 
Gilles Villemure in goal. Bumptious 
Brad Park and Rod Seiling anchor a 
stout defense. The line of Vic Hadfield, 
Rod Gilbert and Jean Ratelle — they 
were the top line in the NHL with 50, 
43 and 46 goals respectively — has 
spurned the sweet rustle of WHA dol- 
lars for the greenbacks flashed by Fran- 
cis. Each has signed a long-term SI 75,- 
000-a-year contract. 

Francis still must find a respectable 
left wing for Center Walt Tkaczuk, who 
signed for SI 25,000, and Right Wing 
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Bill Fairbairn. Pete Stemkowski and 
Gene Carr, the apparent candidates, are 
natural centers who lack the discipline 
to restrict their activity to one side of 
the ice. But even if he doesn't find a left 
wing, the Rangers will never have a bet- 
ter chance to win the Stanley Cup that 
has eluded New York since 1940. 

While Francis was learning the new 
economics of hockey, Montreal Coach 
Scotty Bowman was figuring how to be- 
guile the Canadiens into a new mus- 
cularity. “My guys never got into shape 
last year," he said, "so instead of train- 
ing in Montreal again, we decided to 
take them away." And away the Ca- 
nadiens went to Nova Scotia for a week 
of Russian-style conditioning. 

One week may not a Russian make. 
The Canadiens are essentially a mystery 
team. Gone are the superstars; no few- 
er than five rookies are expected to 

V play regularly. 

Ever hear of Steve 
- S h u and 

Chuck Arnason? Well, 
they are Montreal wings. Dave 
Gardner and Larry Robinson? Starters 
both. Gardner and veteran Henri Ri- 
chard are the only true centers on Bow- 
man’s roster. Last year Yvan Cournoyer 
somehow managed to score 47 goals with 
impostors centering for him, and center 
is still the problem. “Gardner will get 
the first shot,” Bowman says. Defense- 
man Robinson, who is 6' I", 190 pounds 
and can play both sides, will try to re- 
place All-Star J. C. Tremblay, who went 
to the WHA. 

Bowman intends to reduce Goaltendcr 
Ken Dryden's work from last year’s 
league-high of 64 games to about 50. 
“I thought Dryden was very tired at 
the end of the schedule and in the play- 
offs,” the coach says. On defense. Serge 
Savard — hockey’s unluckiest player — 
seems completely recovered from all his 
broken legs and cracked ankles. If so, 
he could become the leader the Cana- 
diens lost when Jean Beliveau retired. 
Cournoyer and the Mahovlich brothers, 
Frank (43 goals) and Peter (35), are cer- 
tain of jobs, but everything else, says 
Bowman, is a “mixed puzzle.” 

The liveliest battle in the East may 
be the struggle for fourth place— and 
the final playoff berth— between Detroit 
and Toronto. They share a dilemma: 
their No. 1 goaltenders last year (De- 
troit’s A1 Smith and Toronto's Bernie 
Parent) have been bought off by the 


WHA. Detroit should be able to replace 
Smith adequately with Andy Brown or 
Gerry Gray, but Toronto will not be 
able to find another Parent. “1 know 
that at my age 1 cannot play more than, 
oh, 30 games,” says 43-year-old Jacques 
Plante, who was Parent’s backup goalie 
in Toronto. 

The Red Wings became a cohesive 
team last year when Ned Harkness 
moved his headquarters out of the dress- 
ing room and let a new coach, Johnny 
Wilson, handle the players. “Harkness 
just never understood us,” one player 
says. Nevertheless. Harkness has been 
a shrewd general manager, getting Mick- 
ey Redmond (42 goals). Red Berenson 
(28) and Defenseman Ron Stackhouse 
in excellent trades and selecting Marcel 
Dionne No. I in the amateur draft 
against the advice of most old pros. The 
“too-small” Dionne scored 28 goals and 
led all rookies with 77 points. “We have 
a playoff club now,” Harkness declares. 

Besides Parent. Toronto lost Defense- 
men Brad Sclwood and Ricky Ley and 
Center Jim Harrison, its only menacing 
forward, to the WHA. “I’m afraid we 
won’t know how bad we are until we 
sec the final death toll,” says Brian Glen- 
nie, a defenseman who would rather fight 
than switch. The Leafs will be bad 
enough. Stopgap goaltenders are easy 
to find, but starting goalies of Parent's 
caliber are jewels. Because of the de- 
fective defense, creaky Bob Baun will 
have to take a regular turn again. All 
the Toronto forwards are relatively small 
and they tend to avoid the corners. 

It will be a short season for the Van- 
couver Canucks, the Buffalo Sabres and 
the New York Islanders, since all three 
teams can expect to be out of the play- 
off race by about Nov. I. Each has a 
new coach. Vic Stasiuk takes over at Van- 
couver, Joe Crozier steps in for Punch 
Imlach, now the general manager only, 
at Buffalo, and Phil Goyettc teaches the 
rejects on Long Island. 

Like Detroit and Toronto, Vancouver 
desperately needs a goaltendcr. The Ca- 
nucks’ two best defensemen, Jocelyn 
Guevremont and Dale Tallon, prefer to 
rush the puck rather than stop it, and 
most of the forwards prefer to stop it 
rather than rush it. “We’ve got to get 
things straightened out.” Stasiuk says. 

In Buffalo Punch Imlach seems 
to uncover a sensational rookie 
prospect every year. Gilbert Per- 
reault was first, then came 


Richard Marlin, who scored 44 goals 
as a rookie last season. Imlach now has 
found a strong young defenseman — 
20-ycar-old Jim Schoenfeld, who played 
across the bridge at Niagara Falls a year 
ago. To help Schoenfeld get acquainted 
with the NHL. Imlach is paying 43-year- 
old Tim Horton more than SI 00.000 
as tutor-in-residence. Horton will help 
Goaltendcr Roger Crozier (no kin to 
Joe) keep what hair he has left by clear- 
ing away the loose pucks that Crozier’s 
own men used to shoot past him. "Hor- 
ton is the only major league defenseman 
Buffalo has ever had," Imlach says. 

There is no press box in the Nassau 
Coliseum, where the Islanders will play 
their home games, and that figures: they 
will be so bad no one may want to read 
about them, anyway. Eight of the play- 
ers selected by the Islanders in the ex- 
pansion draft look one look and jumped 
to the WHA. 

Eddie Westfall will be the one scor- 
ing threat. Top draft choice Billy Har- 
ris scored 70 goals in amateur hockey 
last year. Wait till this year. The de- 
fense is such that Goaltenders Gerry Des- 
jardins and Denis DeJordy can forget 
about all those peaceful nights they spent 
on the bench in Chicago and Montreal 
last year. And Westfall can forget about 
drinking champagne from the Stanley 
Cup again. Unless the Islanders trade 
him back to — well — Boston. 

CONTINUED 
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HOCKEY 


IT 



Worsley and Maniago 
arc interchangeable 
in Minnesota's goal. 


Hawks-and Doves 


What’s to be expected of a team that 
loses 33% of its attack, 66% of its in- 
spiration and 99%: of its charisma? Well, 
for one thing, a divisional title. Although 
Bobby Hull pocketed a contract worth 
S3 million and jetted off to Winnipeg, 
Chicago, which would do well to finish 
fourth in the East, will win another title 
in the expansion West. 

Replacing Hull, who scored 50 goals 
again last season, will be impossible, 
so Coach Billy Reay will not even try. 
Instead, he hopes to prod some of his 
less dazzling icemen into greater ef- 
fort. As Dennis Hull, who has no il- 
lusions about filling his brother’s var- 
ious roles, puts it, "People will be look- 
ing at us and saying, ‘Bobby carried 
you guys all these years; now see what 
you can do without him.’ So we'll have 
to work our butts off.” 

Reay has another wrinkle or two in 
mind. Goalie Tony Esposito, who had 
the best average in the league last spring 
but then played a terrible Stanley Cup 


series against New York, will work at 
least a dozen more games than last sea- 
son’s 48. “Tony needs work to stay 
sharp," Reay says. "We didn't give it 
to him.’’ There also will be more pro- 
tection up front for Stan Mikita, Pit 
Martin and Chico Maki as Jerry Korab, 
Darryl Maggs and Dan Maloney — three 
brawny, beat-’em-up types — move in as 
regular bodyguards. 

Without Bobby Hull to worry about, 
Minnesota may be able to give Chicago 
some of the competition it has lacked 
the past two years. “The Black Hawks 
beat us by 21 points last season," says 
North Star Coach Jack Gordon. “Now 
we ought to find out how many points 
Hull was worth to them." Once again 
Gordon will rely heavily on the de- 
fensive savvy of his 10 senior citizens, 
ranging in age from 43-year-old Goal- 
tender Gump Worsley to 30-year-old 
Left Wing Jcan-Paul Parise. The old 
men were primarily responsible for Min- 
nesota’s 2.44 goals-against average, the 


second-best record in the NHL. How- 
ever, to prevent a recurrence of the 
weary legs that ruined the North Stars 
in the playoffs, Gordon plans to uti- 
lize two 22-year-olds, Defenseman Fred 
Barrett and Wing Blister Harvey, who 
had 41 goals at Cleveland. 

Bill Goldsworthy shuffled to his third 
30-plus goal season last year, but Cen- 
ter Jude Drouin (13 goals) and Wing 
Danny Grant (18) slumped miserably 
and must regain their scoring touch if 
the North Stars expect to make a race 
of it with the Black Hawks. If the at- 
tack remains weak, and if the old men 
grow weary again, then the North Stars 
will be hard pressed to stay ahead of 
the St. Louis Blues. 

St. Louis needs only a top goaltender 
to complete the fast rebuilding job it 
started less than 12 months ago. Jacques 
Caron, a minor league retread, played 
well (2.52 goals-against in 28 games) af- 
ter coming up from Denver, but Ernie 
Wakely jumped to Winnipeg. 

In Barclay and Bob Plager, Moose Du- 
pont, Noel Picard and Steve Durbano, 
St. Louis will have the roughest, crud- 
est defense in hockey, although Coach 
Al Arbour, a craftsman during his play- 
ing career, may yet be able to teach 
them some of the game’s finer points. 
"Durbano doesn't check the condition 
of the ice before a game," says one St. 
Louis player. “He checks the condition 
of the seat in the penalty box.” 

Garry Unger, who lives on a farm out- 
side St. Louis and rides his two horses 
almost every day, gallops in off a 36- 
goal season to center the No. 1 line for 
Mike Murphy and Phil (The Enforcer) 
Roberto, neither of whom is shy about 
working the puck out of the corners. 
Top rookie Wayne Merrick may center 
another line, and there are plenty of scor- 
ers on the wings, including Gary Sa- 
bourin (28 goals) and Jack Egers (23). 
"We no longer are a sinking ship,” says 
Captain Arbour. 

The rest of the teams in the West — 
yes, even the Atlanta Flames— all have 
a chance at the final playoff spot. Phil- 
adelphia spent six months reliving the 
goal Buffalo's Gerry Meehan scored 
against the Flyers with only four sec- 
onds to play in the 1971-72 season. That 
one knocked the Flyers out of a play- 
off berth and let the Pittsburgh Pen- 
guins sneak in. “It was ridiculous," says 
Flyer Coach Fred Shero. "With 10 min- 
utes to play in that game we were in 

continued 
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“SCM is cutting our copier costs $61,000 
without cutting our copy quality. 


At Bache they know a little something about 
money. And it's rubbed off on Harry Jacobson, 
the man who runs the office services division 
for the 93-year-old investment house. 

“I'm always looking for new ways to save 
money," says Harry. "Back in the early 60s 
when dry copying became practical, we had 
one of the first few Xerox copiers ever put 
into New York City." 

Eventually, Bache with their nationwide 
offices became one of the biggest users of such 
copiers. But now Harry is replacing most of 
them. 

“In just the first few months after changing 
over," Harry reports, "SCM copiers have saved 
us 521,000 and we expect to add another 
S40,000 by the time the rest of the SCM's 
come in'.' 


But what about copy quality? 

"SCM copies are as good as any I've ever 
made. If they weren't!" he stresses, "I wouldn't 
be putting in these machines." 

"Another thing'' Harry continues, "SCM 
installed a machine for a three-month test. We 
ran off about 45,000 copies and we only had 
one minor service call’.' 

When it's renewal time, chances are Harry 
Jacobson will sign with us again. % per cent 
of our national clients do. And for good 
reason. SCM provides a full range of machines 
for a full range of needs, plus all kinds of 
paper and supplies. 

There are also 70 sales offices across the 
country. Call one. 

Like Harry says, "SCM has turned out 
to be a real solid investment for Bache!’ 




The complete copier company. 
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third place. With five seconds to play 
we were in fourth. And with four sec- 
onds to play we were dead.” 

Philadelphia has the same problems 
as always: 1) erratic goaltending, 2) a 
slow, bumbling defense and 3) too many 
forwards who have no idea what to do 
with the puck once they get it. But the 
Flyers also have the best player in the 
West, 23-year-old Center Bobby Clarke 
(35 goals, 46 assists). Last year Clarke 
had to work the power play, kill pen- 
alties and even center two lines at times, 
playing more than 30 minutes a game. 
“I'm afraid he'll have to do all those 
things again,” Shero says. “Clarke’s a 
one-man hockey team for us. He gets 
the puck and then does things with it. I 
refuse to think where we would be with- 
out him.” 

Pittsburgh has no stars, as usual, but 
again is blessed with a superior coach. 
Indeed, the unflappable Red Kelly seems 
to accomplish more with his very or- 
dinary players than most coaches who 
have a toplincr or two. Kelly-coached 
teams have missed the playoffs only once 
in five years, but this season Red will 
find it difficult to repeat. Goaltender Jim 
Rutherford, who had a strong playoff 
series against the Black Hawks, needs a 
backup man, and the defense will miss 
Tim Horton’s leadership, although sec- 
ond-year regular Dave Burrows could 
develop into an All-Star. The Penguin 


offense is Syl Apps (15 goals, 44 as- 
sists) centering for Jean Pronovost and 
Greg Polis, both of whom scored 30 
goals last year. What Pittsburgh needs 
is, well, Roberto Clemente and Willie 
Stargell. 

In the real West, Los Angeles may 
have the most improved team in the 
NHL, but the Californians probably will 
get lost on a BART car somewhere be- 
tween San Francisco and Oakland. Jack 
Kent Cooke and Charlie Finley both 
changed coaches again, Cooke for the 
sixth time in six L.A. years, Finley for 
the third time in three seasons up 
north. Bob Pulford, Cooke's latest 
coach, intends to introduce the Kings 
to defensive hockey — not a bad idea 
for a team that gave up 305 goals, 
the most in the league. Two former Ca- 
nadiens, Goaltender Rogatien Vachon 
and Defenseman Terry Harper, will 
help considerably. Flashy Juha Widing 
(27 goals) and the aging but accom- 
plished Ralph Backstrom (23) will pro- 
vide some offensive punch. 

Finley could not find anyone patient 
or sensible enough to tackle California’s 
problems, so he gave the coaching job 
to his general manager, Garry Young. 
“The WHA has ripped the guts from 
our club,” Young says. “We've lost six 
players, and wc didn’t have six players 
to lose." Or even one. Among the miss- 
ing: top scorers Gerry Pinder, Bobby 


Sheehan and Tom Webster and backup 
Goaltender Gary Kurt. 

“Things were so bad in training 
camp," Young says, “that one day a 
player skated into me, knocked me down, 
cracked one of my ribs and shattered 
my watch." Although it is unlikely that 
the Seals will wreak similar destruction 
on any enemy, they do have three solid 
players left in Goalie Gilles Meloche, 
Defenseman Rick Smith and Center Ivan 
Boldirev, and a rookie center, Stan Weir 
of Medicine Hat, Alberta, is expected 
to play regularly. 

There probably will be too many 
mornings in Atlanta this year when the 
headlines read bruins douse flames 
or flames flame out, but the divi- 
sion's newest expansion team might just 
do a little scorching here and there. In- 
deed, it could make the playoffs. In 23- 
year-old Phil Myre and 21 -year-old 
Danny Bouchard Atlanta has a good 
young goaltending tandem. In General 
Manager Cliff Fletcher it has an ally of 
Montreal’s Sammy Pollock, and Pollock 
always takes care of his friends when 
he disposes of the Canadiens’ excess tal- 
ent. Right, Minnesota? Finally, the 
Flames have Boom-Boom Gcoffrion 
as their coach. Geoffrion, who claims 
he no longer suffers from the ulcer at- 
tacks that aborted his coaching career 
in New York, will extract top per- 
formance from his younger players, 
particularly the No. 1 amateur choice. 
Wing Jacques Richard, and two other 
French Canadians, Norm Gratton and 
Lucien Grenier. And Geoffrion's charm 
will be an asset when the losses begin 
to pile up. He already has the people 
on Peachtree Street talking French, and 
they have taught him their language. 
Geoffrion says to Northern friends, 
“Y’all come down and see me, heah?” 
Yes, my old one, any day now. 

CONTINUED 


Hot stick Bobby Clarke 
is the only oh-so- lonely star 
flying for the Flyers. 
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After Lee Hines bought 
a piece of the Rock 

in his 
UH insomnia 
• IS* f disappeared. 


Three kids times four years’ tuition was 
giving Lee Hines a bad case of 
college insomnia. 

Sure, the kids were still young, but Lee 
kept wondering: ’’Will the money 
be ready when they are?" 

It will now. because Lee has 
a piece of the Rock. 

His Prudential representative helped 


him use insurance protection to plan 
for future financial needs. And showed 
him how the investments Prudential 
makes with some of his premiums 
could help pay dividends on his policy. 

The next time your eyes fly open at five A.M .. 
give your Prudential representative a call . 

If money worries are stealing your shut-eye, 
you'll sleep better with a piece of the Rock. 


Own a piece of the Rock 



Prudential 


Life Insurance 



Extra core in engineering it makes a difference. 


It 

EC 

V 



It’s accurate within a minute a month. It 
joins Electronic Ignition, Electronic Voltage 
Regulator and the Electronic Security Alarm 
System as a part of Chrysler Corporation’s 
new age of automotive electronics. 

For the first time in an automobile, a clock that works 
with electronic precision. A digital clock so unerring 
it could actually be used for trans-oceanic navigation. 
Its timekeeping mechanism is all-electronic, with no 
moving parts to wear out or affect its remarkable 
accuracy— well within a minute a month. Standard on 
Imperial, optional on Chrysler. 

It’s a part of Chrysler Corporation’s new age in 


automotive electronics. And there are more: 

Electronic Ignition 

Dependable starts, fewer ignition tune-ups. There are 
no points or condenser to replace. The system functions 
as good as new at 50,000 miles. Spark plugs last 18,000 
miles or longer. Electronic ignition delivers up to 35% 
more voltage than conventional systems at starting 
and helps give you fast, dependable starts winter and 
summer. Standard on all our cars and many of our trucks 
built in this country. 

Electronic Voltage Regulator 

Saves on service, helps save the battery. Unlike 

conventional voltage regulators, this type has no moving 





Plymouth 


Dodge Trucks 


parts to go out of adjustment. It controls the battery 
charging rate electronically. It provides protection 
against battery failure caused by over- or under-charging, 
and assures dependable electrical power for starting 
and night-time driving. Standard on all our cars and 
trucks built in this country. 

Electronic Security Alarm System 
Protects you, protects your car. If anyone tampers with 
the hood, trunk, doors or ignition switch once the car is 
locked, the horn blows and the lights flash to bring 
someone to the rescue. And, if you’re in the car when 
danger approaches, a touch of a button locks all 
doors and trunk, and sets off the alarm to discourage 


intruders and call for help. A Chrysler Corporation 
exclusive available on many Dodge, Plymouth, and 
Chrysler cars. 

See your dealer. Discover the difference extra care 
in engineering makes in Dodge, Chrysler and Plymouth. 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER • PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DODGE TRUCKS 




COCKTAIL Mi; 


V W %% % ^^^^^Cocktail Mixes 

Holland House 


The Perfect Sours. 

They taste like you started from scratch. 


We think there's nothing wrong with starting 
from scratch. 

We do it all the time. 

Our juices are gathered from lemons 
grown in Argentina. California and Arizona. 
Plump Blackberries from a secluded forest 
in Austria. And a special kind of Apricot you'll 
find only along the coast of North Africa. 

Then we blend these natural juices 
together in all the right amounts. (After all. you 


“Maybe better.” 


may not know how ripe a lemon should be. Or 
how to squeeze the juice out of an apricot.) 

And we end up with a Whiskey Sour. 
Blackbeny Sour and Apricot Sour Mix that'll 
make your favorite brand of liquor taste even 
better. (We even make a low-calorie whiskey 
sour called Sip N Slim.) 

You see. with us you don't have to prac 
tice to be perfect. 

It just comes naturally. 


We do wonders fdr your spirits. 







Faith, Hope, Parity 



Fans, the question is this: Do you want 
quality or parity in your hockey? For- 
get about having both. 1 1' you want qual- 
ity, stick with the NHL — at least on 
those nights when the Bruins or Rang- 
ers or Canadiens or Black Hawks come 
to town. But if you want parity — you 
know, contests between teams of more 
or less equal inability — then switch to 
the WHA. Most games in the new league 
ought to resemble a Vancouver Canuck 
scrimmage, with scores like 10-8 and 9-7, 
which means the spectators should not 
be exposed to many of the 10-2 and 8 I 
things played so often in the NHL. As 
Derek Sanderson of the Philadelphia 
Blazers says, “The WHA will be a de- 
molition derby.” 

There arc a number of things WHA 
fans can look forward to. For instance- - 
assuming the judges let him play — Bobby 
Hull might score 120 goals, with, say, 
12 in one game against the Los Angeles 
Sharks. Final score: Jets 19. Sharks 13. 
Some night Quebec City’s J. C. Tremblay 
will introduce his famous side-straddle 


semi-shuffle and become the lirst defense- 
man ever to play keep-away with the 
puck for 60 minutes. Another night 
Cleveland Goaltender Gerry Cheevers 
will arrive late for a game in L.A. be- 
cause he did not want to miss the last 
race at Hollywood Park. Sanderson will 
lose a face-olT to some flat-topped kid 
from Saskatchewan and get mad enough 
to throw a lemon meringue pie at Coach 
Johnny McKenzie. “I think you'll find 
that the WHA will make hockey fun 
again for the players as well as the fans,” 
Sanderson says with a dead-serious ex- 
pression. “We’re not going to have any 
stuffed shirts around here.” 

The best teams will be Winnipeg in 
the West and the New England Whal- 
ers in the East. According to Jet Coach 
Bobby Hull, Left Wing Bobby Hull 
will return to the electric style he dis- 
played in Chicago before the Black 
Hawks forced him to become a back- 
checker. That is, Hull once again will 
be firing away at goalies from all an- 
gles. Taking no chances, Hull brought 


along his playmaker from Chicago, Cen- 
ter Christian Bordelcau. Winnipeg will 
have the top goaltending in the West, 
with Ernie Wakcly (ex-St. Louis) and 
Joe Daley (Detroit). On defense Bob 
Woytowich and Larry Hornung, regulars 
in the NHL last year, know their places, 
which means they rarely abandon their 
goaltender. 

Rather than spend money it did not 
have for players such as Hull and San- 
derson, Minnesota has filled its roster 
with local boys who made good and a 
few established but uncelebrated pros, 
including Wayne Connelly, Mike Mc- 
Mahon and Ted Hampson, who once 
played well for the rival North Stars. 
Goaltenders Mike Curran and Jack Mc- 
Cartan, both of whom starred for the 
United States in Olympic competition. 
Defenseman Dick Paradise and For- 
wards Mike Antonovich, Keith Chris- 
tiansen. Bill Klatt and Frank Saunders 
all have Minnesota connections that the 
Fighting Saints hope will help lure pay- 
ing spectators. “We don’t have any 
stars,” says Coach Glen Sonmor, who 
previously coached at the University of 
Minnesota, “but we will hold our own.” 

Houston signed 10 of its first 14 draft 
choices and 12 Acros have NHL ex- 
perience, including a rough defenseman, 
John Schella (Vancouver), and Center 
Gordon Labossiere (Minnesota). “We 
got more of our top choices than any 
other team in the league,” brags Coach 
Bill Dineen. The Aeros seem strong 
through the middle, with Wayne Rut- 
ledge and Don McLeod, both out of 
the NHL, in goal; Schella, Larry Hale 
and Dune McCallum on defense and La- 
bossiere and Brian McDonald at center 
ice. Schella will be the policeman. What 
the Aeros lack is scoring strength on 
the wings. Ted Taylor (Vancouver) may 
be the leading scorer, although he has 
been a defensive specialist heretofore. 

Alberta will play in an Edmonton are- 
na known as The Klondike Palace and, 
like Minnesota, will feature homebodies, 
including five former captains of the am- 
ateur Edmonton Oil Kings. Two of these. 
Defenseman Alan Hamilton and Center 
Eddie Joyal, were NHL regulars a year 
ago. The Oilers’ best player and prob- 
ably the most reckless skater in the league 
is Center Jim Harrison, another defector 
from Toronto. To help Goalies Jack 
Norris and Ken Brown, Coach Ray Ki- 
nasewich persuaded Glenn Hall, former 
net minder extraordinary for Chicago 
continued 
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and St. Louis, to become an assistant 
coach. But there is a scarcity of capable 
wings, and Kinascwich says, “All I ex- 
pect of my young wingers is that they 
show up for the games on time and put 
on their equipment. Anything else will 
be a bonus." One certainty: the Oilers 
will lose money playing in their 5.200- 
seat arena. They anticipate a S500.000 
first-year deficit. 

In Los Angeles the Sharks have a mar- 
keting director, a street-sales staff, a tele- 
phone-sales staff and a speakers' bureau, 
not to mention the stamp lickers who 
have mailed brochures to every man, 
woman and child between San Francisco 
and Mexico City. One other thing they 
have working for them is the guaranteed 
annual collapse of their local rivals, the 
NHL Kings. What the Sharks do not 
have, however, is many hockey players. 
Mike Byers, who was the Kings’ best 
two seasons ago. is the Sharks' best now. 

In Chicago, ruddy-faced Coach Marcel 
Pronovost will not see facsimiles of his 
old Detroit teammate Gordie Howe as 
he watches the Cougars thrash clumsily 
about. Empty seats probably will be their 
punishment. 

In the East Division New England is 
a smorgasbord of NHL jumpers. U.S. 
Olympians and Boston University alum- 


ni. General Manager and Coach Jack 
Kelley, who guided BU to the NCAA 
championship the last two years, has 
the strongest defense in the league, 
thanks to the NHL. Kelley lured Brad 
Selwood and Ricky Ley from Toronto, 
Jim Dorey from New York and Teddy 
Green from the Bruins, and rounded 
out his coup by getting Goaltender AI 
Smith from Detroit. 

The Whalers’ top scoring threats all 
have Boston backgrounds. Center Larry 
Pleau grew up in nearby Lynn before 
moving on to the Montreal Canadiens. 
Tommy Williams and Tom Webster were 
with the Bruins. Tim Sheehy, Kevin 
Ahearne and John Cunniff played for 
Boston College, and John Danby, Mike 
Hyndman and Toot Cahoon for Bos- 
ton U. “I think the top college players 
can step right into pro hockey ," Kelley 
says. “After all, hockey is still a game 
of passing and shooting, no matter where 
you play it." Yes, there is that. 

The Whalers already have sold more 
than 8,000 season tickets for the 19 games 
they will play in Boston Garden, and 
they expect to sell out the 6,000-seat Bos- 
ton Arena for their other 20 home games. 
So far they have not been able to clear 
April playoff dates for the larger Gar- 
den. but as one club official said, “If 


the Bruins don’t make the playoffs, we’ll 
have our pick of dates.” 

By signing Bernic Parent, Derek San- 
derson and Player-Coach Johnny Mc- 
Kenzie, Philadelphia bought more cha- 
risma than the town’s NHL Flyers ever 
had. Unfortunately, that leaves the Blaz- 
ers with a three-man team. “It will be a 
whole new bag for me,” Sanderson says. 
“For years the people in Philly have 
booed me and spit at me. Now they’re 
going to love me." 

Although it was the last team to en- 
ter the WHA, Cleveland had a produc- 
tive recruiting season. Besides netting 
Goalie Cheevers from Boston — he al- 
ready has purchased a home in subur- 
ban Rocky River— the Crusaders wooed 
Gerry Pinder, Paul Shymr and Gary Jar- 
rett away from the Golden Seals and 
signed several solid minor league vet- 
erans, including Center Jim Wiste and 
Wing Grant Erickson. As one innovation 
for fans, the Crusaders intend to play 
eight doubleheaders in Cleveland. No, 
they will not play two games in one 
night; the minor league Cleveland Bar- 
ons will open the program, then the Cru- 
saders will finish it. 

To hear General Manager Marvin 
Milkes tell it. New York has signed 24 
Bobby Orrs, 10 Bobby Hulls and six 
Ken Drydens — at least that is what it 
sounds like he is saying. The Raiders 
have signed Bobby Sheehan, Ron Ward, 
Alton White, Garry Peters, Jamie Ken- 
nedy, Norm Ferguson and Kent Doug- 
las, which means they lack quality for- 
wards and defensemen. They also need 
a capable goaltender. The battle between 
the Raiders and the New York Island- 
ers for the title of Fun City's worst hock- 
ey team may be more exciting than fol- 
lowing the Rangers. 

Coach Maurice (Rocket) Richard and 
J. C. Tremblay will be magic names in 
Quebec City, but the Nordiques will 
hardly be a magic team. Most of their 
players have French connections— men 
like Rcjean Giroux, Francois Lacombe 
and Pierre Roy — but only five had NHL 
connections. Too bad. 

In the Canadian capital Ottawa has a 
Hull, too. He is Garry Hull, Bobby’s lit- 
tle brother. But the Nationals possess 
no goaltender with experience, no de- 
fensemen with experience and only a few 
forwards, like Wayne Carleton and Guy 
Trottier, who know where the net is. 
They will be to the WHA what the Wash- 
ington Senators were to baseball, end 
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The 73 GM cars. You’ll be able to rent 
one as soon as most of America will be 
able to buy one. 

At National, were starting to get our 
new GM cars right now. And through the 
coming months well get 35,000 in all. 

It’ll be the worlds largest fleet of new 
GM cars. 

Everything from big sedans and station 
wagons to sporty cars and economy cars. 


Everything from a new Cadillac to a 
Buick, Olds, Pontiac, Vega. And the 
remarkable Monte Carlo, the posh-est 
Chevy ever built. 

Besides all these new reasons, keep in 
mind a fine old reason to rent one of our 
cars. S&H Green Stamps? 



More new GM cars than anyone else 
in the world. Take advantage of us. 


You see, after you rent a car from us 
you get something more than a bill and 
a smile and a thank you. 

You get a handful of Green Stamps. 

A little something extra that you don’t get 
from anyone else in the car rental 
business. Except National. 

To reserve a new car at any of our 2400 
worldwide locations call 800-328-4567+ 
toll free. 


©National Cai Rental System, Inc., 1972 (in Canada it's Tileicn Rent-A-Car). *Onall United States rentals, "tin Minnesota call 612-944-1234 collect. 



PEOPLE 



♦ That is Sigmund Freud's 
grandson all decked out in rac- 
ing silks and psyching up the 
horse he is going to ride at Lan- 
cashire's Haydock Park. Clem- 
ent Freud, a writer and television 
personality sometimes calico the 
Julia Child of England, had chal- 
lenged Sir Hugh Fraser to a 
match over I Vi miles, with a side 
bet of £1,000. The scales come 
into the picture because gourmet 
Freud had to lose almost two 
stone to make the racing weight. 
Installed as a 4-to-9 favorite, he 
and his horse Winter Fair won 
by 2Vi lengths. 

Marlin Briscoe, traded from Buf- 
falo to Miami, secs benefits other 
than a bigger paycheck. “Mon- 
ey, yes, but exposure, too. How- 
ard Cosell never comes to Buf- 
falo. He goes the opposite di- 
rection." 

Ken (Hawk) Harrelson, erstwhile 
baseball slugger turned golf pro, 
who is now sometimes known 
as Hook Harrelson, still has a 
tongue with a sharp slice to it. 
"I’ve never seen a golfer with 
more potential ability than me," I 


Harrelson said. “Golf can be 
an easy game. If you work hard 
enough you'll get to the point 
where you know you’re going 
to hit it right. Now I've built a 
good swing by hitting about 600 
balls a day. I have the potential 
to achieve a stature in golf that 
I never could have reached in 
baseball." Oddly enough, the 
Haw k delivered himself of these 
thoughts just before dropping 
out of last week's regional try- 
outs for the PGA rookies school 
with a 77-79-81. 

Football is a game of funny 
bounces, and Texas Defensive 
Coach Mike Campbell thinks 
they're getting funnier. Offensive 
statistics have been increasing, 
Campbell says, and he knows 
why. "Runners hit the artificial 
turf when tackled and just keep 
bouncing along," he says. "Of- 
ten the bounces go undetected. 
Each team makes 20 yards a 
game on bounces." 

Anne Goodlad threw her javelin 
into the air, and where it land- 
ed — she knew not where. At least 
not for a tenth of a second or 
so. Then the javelin caused two 
explosions and a fire, and cut 


oft' an entire housing develop- 
ment's electricity for two hours. 
Miss Goodlad's spirited throw 
had cut into a power line in Con- 
isborough. "It was a bit em- 
barrassing," one slightly shaken 
17-year-old English girl jave- 
linist said, “but the electricity 
board didn't seem to mind. 
They saw the funny side of 
it." 

Ray May, the Baltimore Colt 
linebacker, can easily explain 
why he forsook baseball for foot- 
ball. "1 hit .606 and .585 my ju- 
nior and senior years in high 
school and thought I was on my 
way to the big leagues," May 
says. "I found out later that I 
had this little eye problem that 
made the ball blurry, but big- 
ger, too. Once I started wealing 
glasses, I never could hit again." 

Phoenix College Football Coach 
Shanty Hogan conducted his first 
"Fundamentals of Football for 
Women" seminar and found it 
a humbling experience. For 50 
enrollces in the four-meeting 
class, Hogan step-by-step 
dressed a player completely 
(well, almost), explained posi- 
tions and basics of the game and 


then opened the session to ques- 
tions. All prepared for queries 
on veer options and the I for- 
mation, Hogan was stumped on 
the first two questions asked: 
“Why is the football brown?" 
"Why do they call those lines 
‘hash marks'?” 

Next year the San Diego Pa- 
dres will move their Tri-Cities 
farm club to Walla Walla, Wash. 
Farm Director Peter Bavasi has 
announced that the new man- 
ager there will be Chuck Ditto, 
natch. 

However directly they may be in 
competition in the Big Eight and 
for national running-back hon- 
ors, Oklahoma's Greg Pruitt and 
Nebraska's Johnny Rodgers arc 
buddies, going back to last De- 
cember, when they rofnped to- 
gether in Miami and the Baha- 
mas. Pruitt even wore a Nebras- 
ka T shirt given to him by Rodg- 
ers. “I’m going to give it back to 
him when we beat them — with 
the score on it," Pruitt said. 
Rodgers took that one in stride. 
"I also introduced Pruitt to a girl 
and he couldn't hold onto her," 
he said. “Nebraska women are 
too much for Oklahoma men." 

@> When the Redskins took on 
blonde, ponytailed Valerie Os- 
land as an assistant coach, there 
were those who wondered 
whether it would work. But the 
players had no doubts — "She's 
smart, fast and pretty," one Red- 
skin says — and the team, an 
entry of 9-year-olds in the Pop 
Warner League in Reno, has 
thrived. Nevada coed Valerie, in 
charge of defensive backs and 
ends, happened upon her exper- 
tise because her father, lacking 
sons, poured out his football 
knowledge to her, and she played 
powder-puff football in high 
school. "I was so nervous I 
couldn't eat the night before the 
first practice," she says, “but by 
the end of the week we were 
working together like brothers." 
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United 

announces a whole 
new line for the fall 



800 - 325 - 3870 * 


The nation’s first toll-free moving information service. 


Today you can pick up a phone— anywhere in the country— and 
dial United Van Lines' Bette Malone Information Center. 

You can ask a question. Get advice. Order a free copy of our 
time-saving "PRE-PLANNED MOVING" guide (we put it in the 
mail the same day you call) — or ask for other helpful Bette 
Malone booklets, including, "HOW TO SELL YOUR HOUSE 
FASTER," "SO YOU'RE BUYING A HOME" and our fascinating, 
40-page "GUIDE TO MOVING OVERSEAS." 

You can also request information about the city, state or 
foreign country to which you're moving. We've got a file on 
more than 9000 different locales. 

Get the facts first when you're planning to move. Get in touch 
with United's Bette Malone Information Center. And don't forget 
—we'll pay for the call. 



United Wan Lines 

We do MORE than get you there! 


*IN MISSOURI CALL COLLECT-(314) 326-3100 


• • 


college FOOTBALL/Da/7 Jenkins 


Fresh breezes through a mausoleum 

Ohio State fans have cheered for many outstanding runners in the 50-year history of massive Ohio Stadium, 
but none more exciting than Archie Griffin, a young freshman who last week had the old joint jumping 


S omewhere back in the history of col- 
lege football (here was a stereotyped 
coach, complete with growl, baggy can- 
vas pants, baseball cap and whistle 
around the neck who conjured up the 
myth that freshmen cannot play varsity 
ball because they are inexperienced and 
undeveloped. Innocently, the world has 
lived with that myth for quite a while, 
without questioning it. except during the 
periods of the Second World War and 
the Korean involvement. Freshmen can- 
not play. Not ready yet. That’s it. 

Well, here we all now sit in Ohio Sta- 



dium, all 86,000 of us, right here on the 
banks of Woody Hayes’ Olentangy Riv- 
er in Columbus, in utter and complete 
shock at the whirling, dashing sight of 18- 
year-old Archie Griffin, freshman tail- 
back, three days in classes at Ohio State, 
who has just ripped off a record 239 yards 
inside a 50-ycar-old cement edifice that 
has seen the cleats of the very best. Archie 
Griffin has just spun off wicked runs of 55 
yards and 32 yards and 22 yards and 20 
yards and 1 1 yards and assorted runs of 
six and eight and nine yards. He has 
sneaked through tiny little holes in the 
line, and he has slid outside and tiptoed 
down sidelines. He has bumped into peo- 
ple from North Carolina and knocked 
them down. He has burst into the sun- 
light of the secondary and darted this way 
and that. He has scored a touchdown and 
set up other touchdowns and a field goal 
and won a game for the Buckeyes, the 
final score being 29-14. 

This is essentially a fullback's ball 
park. Ohio Stadium belongs to all of 
those fellows from Woody Hayes’ past 
who run a thing called the Robust-T 
arid who send thunder into the minds 
of visitors. This is a place where the 
86.000 are accustomed to watching gen- 
tlemen like Hubert Bobo and Will Sand- 
er and Bob White and Matt Snell and 
Bob Ferguson and Jim Otis and John 
Brockington go bang-crash-crunch into 
people while most of them are wonder- 
ing why they keep coming out to see it 
and agree that they probably wouldn't 
if Woody's teams didn't always win much 
more than they lose. 

But into this fullback's paradise, and in 
front of the roaring crowd, came this 
leen-ager last Saturday to break a 27- 
year-old Buckeye rushing record with as- 
tonishing ease, and break the Tar Heels 
along with it. As North Carolina’s Bill 
Dooley said afterward, “We came here 
not even knowing Archie Griffin existed, 
and now you tell me he's a freshman!" 

Griffin was most likely a happy sur- 
prise to Woody Hayes himself, although 


Woody outfought Navy and Northwest- 
ern to recruit him last spring. Probably 
talked him into staying home during 
lunch one afternoon at Woody's favor- 
ite eatery, the Big Bear Supermarket. 

Ohio State played an opening game 
two weeks prior to North Carolina, and 
in that 21-0 victory over Iowa, Archie 
Griffin, freshman, had appeared for only 
a moment. Toward the end. Now he's 
averaging 1 19.5 yards a game. 

Anyone following Columbus high 
school football might have guessed on 
Friday evening that the weekend would 
belong to the Griffin family. James, who 
is a factory laborer, and his wife Marga- 
ret have eight children and live on Ken- 
view Road, across town from the Ohio 
State campus. On Friday night in a small- 
er stadium and a smaller game. Ray Grif- 
fin, who is a high school junior, sped 
through the rain for touchdowns of 68. 1 9 
and 16 yards, as Eastmoor High defeated 
Central High 30-14. So it would seem 
that Woody Hayes, as well as the football 
world, can look forward to seeing a lot of 
Griffins in the future. It would seem un- 
thinkable now that Archie and Ray 
wouldn’t want to play in the same Ohio 
State backfield. 

Archie did not get in the North Car- 
olina game last week until Ohio State 
trailed by 7-0, thanks to a blocked punt, 
and until starting Tailback Morris Brad- 
shaw had shown he could not gain any 
yardage. Archie, who is only 5' 10" and 
weighs 185, came in, just an insignificant 
No. 45 on your program, a tailback in 
the Powcr-I that Woody runs when he 
isn’t in the Robust-T. 

First play, Archie Griffin goes out- 
side for six yards. Second play. Archie 
goes inside for six yards. Another play, 
Archie goes inside for six more yards. 
Griffin got the call only once after that, 
so Ohio State stalled. Ah, but the next 
time. On first down, there went Archie : 
wriggling, turning on the speed. 32 yards. 
Ohio State was finally untracked. 

A rare Hayes-ordered pass, from 
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Quarterback Greg Hare to Rick Gal- 
bos, worked, and then it was Archie Grif- 
fin for six straight carries to what wound 
up being a field goal, mainly because Ar- 
chie didn't carry anymore. 

In the second quarter it was Griffin's 
22-yard run that set up the go-ahead 
touchdown for Ohio State and a 9-7 
lead at halftime. It was Archie's 20-yard 
squirm in the third quarter that got the 
Buckeyes started on the drive that made 
the score 16-7. And it was his dazzling 
55-yard run later in the period that set 
up the score that made it 23-7. Game 
over, for all practical purposes. 

Along about then it became obvious 
that Archie Griffin could break Ollie 
Cline’s 1945 single-game rushing record 
at Ohio State — 229 yards— a record that 
past halfbacks like Vic Janowicz and 
Hopalong Cassady (who had his own 
big day as a freshman, scoring three 
touchdowns) had not been able to ap- 
proach. All he needed to do was be lucky 
enough for Woody to let him carry the 
ball in the fourth quarter. He was. 

After an interception, Archie ripped 
for four, six, six, six more and finally nine 
yards, breaking two tackles, dancing on 
the sideline, for his very own touchdown 
and the rushing record. He left the field to 
a standing ovation, and the announce- 
ment that the record was his. 

"I don’t know what it is that makes 
a player that good,” Woody said later. 
"He's not big but he has power. He 
has speed but not great speed. He’s just 
hard to catch. He has a natural knack 
of knowing what to do, where to run." 

And then Woody talked about the 
new freshman rule. "Freshmen may rev- 
olutionize college football. They give you 
a bigger squad to work with. They can 
give your squad a vitality and an en- 
thusiasm it might not have. Everybody 
is going to have those few who can play, 
the exceptional kids. Take Archie. All 
you have to do is hand him the ball." 

Woody went on, “I have never known 
whether I was for or against the fresh- 
man rule until now. Archie has con- 
vinced me it’s O.K.” 

Archie Griffin himself is a quiet lad, 
and certainly a little bewildered about the 
whole thing. Although he had been on 
the squad since training began, he never 
expected to become useful so quickly. 
“It’s all new,” he said. “This is a big cam- 
pus, and I don't even know my way 
around. I was lucky. I got in the game 
when the line was starting to open 


up the holes. I just ran. That’s all.” 

That was enough. And Griffin’s pres- 
ence threw a whole new perspective on 
this 1972 Ohio State team. It’s a young 
team, still finding its way. Physically, it 
resembles those Rex Kern-Jack Tatum 
teams, only it appears to be even deep- 
er. There’s muscle in the line and ab- 
normal speed everywhere else and Greg 
Hare, only a junior, looks like a running- 
throwing quarterback who can lead it. 

There’s not much in the way of Ohio 
State in the form of a schedule. The Buck- 
eyes are 2-0 and, until they meet Michi- 
gan on Nov. 25, it’s just so many North- 
westerns and Minnesotas. "We’ve got 
more depth and more potential than 
we’ve ever had,” Woody said a couple of 
days before North Carolina showed up. 

He went all through the depth that 
he had, and guess what? He never even 
mentioned Archie Griffin. But why 
should he? We all know you cannot de- 
pend on a freshman. 


THE WEEK 

by JOE JARES 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (2-0) 

2. RICE (2-0-1) 

3. ARKANSAS (2-1) 


“We've waited three years for this game," 
said Texas Tech Coach Jim Carlen at a pep 
rally Friday night in Lubbock. “ We're go- 
ing to show those Longhorns what it's all 
about.” Standard pep-rally bombast, of 
course, but the Red Raiders almost made 
it come true the next night. Before 52,187 
fans, including Lyndon Johnson, Texas got 
a scare before going home a 25-20 winner, 
thanks mostly to its powerful blocking. "The 
difference was their offensive line," said Car- 
len. The defense wasn’t bad, cither, holding 
Tech's George Smith to 44 yards in nine car- 
ries and stifling just about everything else 
Tech tried except field goals: Don Grimes 
tied a conference record by booting four, 
the longest from 37 yards out. The Raid- 
ers’ only touchdown came on a pass with 
seven seconds left. 

To avenge last year's one-point upset loss, 
Arkansas wanted to turn the Tulsa Golden 
Hurricane into a cool draft, but the Hogs 
were behind 20-14 after three quarters and 


had not put on a good drive in nine pos- 
sessions. Then Quarterback Joe Ferguson 
led an 80-yard touchdown march and fresh- 
man Mike Kirkland kicked the winning extra 
point. Furious at the officiating, Tulsa Coach 
Claude Gibson shoved a referee twice after 
the game and had to be restrained. “As 
usual, I think the Razorbacks got an out- 
standing job from the officials," Gibson said. 
In a battle between Nebraska victims. Army 
upset Texas A&M 24-14, helped by a rash 
of penalties, interceptions and fumbles. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (2-1) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (3-1) 

3. NAVY (2-1) 

The largest home crowd in Penn State his- 
tory, 58,065 potential cardiac arrests, saw 
the shaky Lions put on another of their 
scary finishes. Trailing underdog Iowa 10-7 
with 3:01 remaining, Penn State put the 
ball in play on its own 20 after a Hawkeye 
kickoff. Nine plays later, with only 36 sec- 
onds left. Quarterback John Hufnagel 
dropped back to pass. Under a heavy rush 
he lost sight of Receiver Dan Natalc, start- 
ed to sprint outside, then found Natalc all 
alone in a comer of the end zone and hit 
him with a 10-yard pass for the winning 
touchdown. “It was well executed,” said 
Iowa Coach Frank Lauterbur. "We had 
man-to-man coverage and when Hufnagel 
started to run, we just lost Natalc on the out- 
side.” The game marked the third straight 
time Penn State has been scoreless in the 
first half. 

"We didn't even score against the scrubs 
during the week,” joked Navy Coach Rick 
Forzano, but the Middies did far better than 
that in Annapolis Saturday, beating Bos- 
ton College 21-20 before a rain-dampened 
homecoming crowd. Navy's kicking game 
was excellent. Roger Lanning had 33- and 39- 
yard field goals and John Stufflebeem saw 
three of his punts roll dead inside the BC six- 
yard line. While BC's Phil Bennett was being 
held to 64 yards in 20 carries. Navy's Dan 
Howard rushed for 239 yards and scored 
two touchdowns. 

In the Ivy League, Penn played at home 
under lights for the first time and made a 
party of it, smashing Lafayette 55-12. It 
was the most points scored by the Quakers 
since 1947. Columbia played a New York 
City opponent for the first time in 47 years, 
rolling over Fordham 44-0. Dartmouth beat 
New Hampshire 24-14, Cornell beat Col- 
gate 37-7 and Princeton edged Rutgers 7-6 
in the last minute. Harvard and Brown lost 
to Yankee Conference teams Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Bates College of Maine earned itself an 
unwanted place in the record books by los- 
ing its 23rd consecutive game, this time to 
Tufts 20-7. Bates won its first three games 
in 1969 but dropped the next live that year 
and has gone winless since. The old New 
England record was held by the Coast Guard 
Academy. Maryland drove to the Syracuse 
three with less than a minute left, but the 
Terrapins had no llufnagcl and could not 
score. Syracuse held on to win 16-12. 


MIDWEST 

1. OKLAHOMA (3-0) 

2. OHIO STATE (2-0) 

3. NOTRE DAME (2-0) 

First-string Quarterback Ken Johnson saw 
only limited action because of the death of 
his father earlier in the week, but it is doubt- 
ful if anything could have helped Colorado 
in Stillwater on Saturday. The Oklahoma 
State Cowboys, one-point losers to Arkansas 
the previous week and all but forgotten in 
their own state, took a 21-0 lead in the first 
half and went on to beat the Buffaloes 
31-6. JC transfer Alton Gerard, who didn't 
start, scored three touchdowns and Quar- 
terback Brent Blackman did a nice job of 
directing the Wishbone attack in the Big 
Eight opener for both teams. When a three- 
touchdown favorite loses by 25 points, ex- 
cuses arc meaningless and Colorado Coach 
Eddie Crowder didn't try' to peddle any. 
"OSU is for real,” he said. Answered OSU 
Coach Dave Smith, "We did a lot of things 
and we did them good.” 

One of the good things was stopping Col- 
orado's runners, including Charlie Davis, for 
most of the game. Colorado fumbled 10 
times to Oklahoma State's one. Davis finally 
got going— or his line started blocking — in 
the third quarter and his runs were the big 
factor in the Bulls' lone scoring drive. 

In Lincoln a record crowd of 76,217 was 
entertained by the antics of Nebraska and 
its star Johnny Rodgers. The CornhuskerS 
rolled over Minnesota 49-0 and fleet John- 
ny got a pair of touchdowns, one on a 64- 
yard punt return. He enjoyed it so much 
that he strutted the last 10 yards backward. 
Later he admitted he had planned it. *T de- 
cided I'd do it on my first punt return (for 
a score] this year. I wanted to do some- 
thing different and I couldn't think of any- 
one ever doing that." There arc many things 
Rodgers has done that nobody has done be- 
fore, at least nobody at Nebraska. His two 
scores made him the school's alltimc touch- 
down producer (35 in three seasons), his 
seven catches made him the first Big Eight 
player to pass 2,000 yards on pass recep- 
tions and his 12 points put him just one 


short of the school career record set by 
Bobby Reynolds 20 years ago. 

Sophomore Tom Clements, who was un- 
spectacular as a passer in Notre Dame's 
opener, hit 17 of 24, including scoring plavs 
of 39 and 62 yards, as the Fighting Irish 
beat Purdue 35-14. When Clements wasn't 
passing or running himself, he was handing 
off to another sophomore, Eric Pcnick, who 
gained 133 yards in 12 carries, despite sit- 
ting out about 20 minutes because of a minor 
injury. Greg Marx, Steve Nichaus and the 
rest of the Irish defense chased Purdue Quar- 
terback Gary Danielson all afternoon. 

The nation's sixth- and seventh-ranking 
passers, Florida State's Gary HufT and Kan- 
sas' David Jaynes, dueled in Lawrence, and 
the two of them flung a total of 75 passes. 
Huff's flings were more effective in a 44-22 
win for the unbeaten Seminoles. He had 
four touchdown passes in the first half. Kan- 
sas dominated only at the start when soph- 
omore Flanker Ken Saathoff, a fine-arts 
major who keeps a piano in his room, sang 
The Star-Spangled Banner with the band, 
then went out and caught a pass for a 34- 
yard gain. 

Michigan was worried about its ailing de- 
fense, but two quick, alert plays by Wol- 
verine defenders broke open the game 
against Tulane. Randy Logan intercepted a 
pass and ran it back 32 yards for a touch- 
down. Then sophomore Gil Chapman 
zipped 49 yards with a punt for the third 
TD of the first quarter and Michigan could 
have waltzed the rest of the way. The Wol- 
verines won 41-7 and Ed Shuttlesworth ran 
for three touchdowns. Coach Bo Schem- 
bechler gave out with the kind of statistic 
all coaches love: “Wc'vc won three games 
because we've turned the ball over only once 
on a fumble or interception.” 

Oklahoma continued its stampede, over- 
whelming Clemson 52-3 as Greg Pruitt ran 
for three touchdowns. The Sooners have 
yet to give up a touchdown themselves in 
three games, and now they have two weeks 
to get ready for the renewal of the rivalry 
with Texas in Dallas. Missouri and Cal bat- 
tled in a strange game featuring second- 
stringers. Cal Quarterback Jay Cruze look 
over for sophomore Steve Bartkowski late 
in the second quarter and almost won the 
game for the Bears by passing for four TDs 
and 354 yards. But the Tigers had a bench, 
too. Sophomore Ray Bybce, in there be- 
cause the regular fullback was hurt, rushed 
for 185 yards, and sub Chuck Link scored 
three touchdowns as Missouri won 34-27. 

Toledo lost its first Mid-American Con- 
ference game in three years, 38-22, to Ohio 
U. Ohio's Tim Worner ran for 252 yards. 
San Diego State stayed undefeated by beat- 
ing Kent State 14-0, the second-straight shut- 
out for the Aztecs. Kansas State beat pre- 
viously unbeaten Tampa 31-7, and Cincin- 
nati beat Villanova 14-7. 


SOUTH 

1. LSU (3-0) 

2. ALABAMA (3-0) 

3. AUBURN (3-0) 

Auburn threw only four passes against Ten- 
nessee, completing one for 10 yards, which 
is not much from the school that gave us 
Pal Sullivan-to-Terry Beasley as a steady 
Saturday diet. But the Tigers knew what 
they were doing. They stuck to a sound run- 
ning game and good kicking, forced the Vol- 
unteers to commit four turnovers and 
shocked Tennessee with the South's first big 
upset of the season 10 6. On Auburn's grind- 
ing 8 1 -yard touchdown drive, senior Tail- 
back Terry Henley ran the ball on 1 1 of 
the 15 plays, the last 10 in a row. Gardner 
Jett kicked a field goal from the 20-yard 
line after Defensive End Danny Sansprcc 
recovered a fumble, and with that 10-0 lead 
the Tigers turned even more conservative 
and held on. Said Auburn Coach Shug Jor- 
dan, "After we took the ball and rammed 
it down their throats on our touchdown 
drive, we were determined that from then 
on Tennessee would have to beat us. We 
weren’t going to beat ourselves.” 

"A lot of people didn't think we could 
win after losing Sullivan and Beasley, so I 
guess we'll just have to whip everybody and 
show them," said Henley, now the SEC’s 
leading rusher. "We're one big happy fam- 
ily. We live together, eat together and sleep 
together and we're gonna win together.” 

LSU's swarming defense frustrated Wis- 
consin and made Rufus (Roadrunncr) Fer- 
guson think he was knee-deep in a bayou 
as the Tigers won their third straight home 
game 27-7. Wisconsin converted only two 
of its 13 third downs in the game, and Fer- 
guson, who got two TD's against LSU last 
year, gained only 63 yards in 17 carries. Ex- 
cept for one long touchdown-pass play, Wis- 
consin never got past its own 36 in the 
second half. Quarterbacks Bert Jones and 
Paul Lyonscach threw for LSU touchdowns, 
and a nonscholarship player, Juan Roca, 
kicked a school-record 52-yard field goal, 
the first one he had tried from any distance 
in college football. 

Alabama stomped on Vanderbilt as usu- 
al 48-21, but Coach Bear Bryant was not 
overjoyed, also as usual. "I don't know 
how good we are," he said. "We don't have 
a good team yet. We do too many things 
poorly. We're not aggressive and we're ter- 
rible on kick coverage." The Tide's Wish- 
bone, run by Quarterback Terry Davis for 
only two periods, rolled out 369 yards on 
the ground, with 1 1 dillcrcnt backs sharing 
in the yardage. 

Undefeated Rice, perhaps miffed that it 
had been made a 10-point underdog to once- 
beaten Georgia Tech, seemed to be in fine 
continued 
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One of the world's great tastes 

There is a best in every field. tastes. In Bourbon there's Old Forester. 

A taste that through genius or even Have more than just a drink. Have 

accident is achieved and never surpassed, one of the wo® 's great tastes. 

In seafood there are many great 'There is noth™ better in the market." 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


shape when Mark Williams kicked a 47- 
yard field goal with 6:43 remaining. The 
kick gave the Owls an eight-point lead, 
36-28. But they had not been able to stop 
Georgia Tech Quarterback Eddie McAshan 
all day and they couldn't at the end. The se- 
nior signal caller from Gainesville, Fla. put 
the Engineers on the scoreboard again with 
his fifth touchdown pass of the day and 
then, with 17 seconds left, hit Jim Owings 
for a two-point conversion and a tie, 36-36. 
Tech's final scoring drive, helped by a pass 
interference penalty, covered 61 yards in 
seven plays. McAshan ended the day with 
23 completions in 38 attempts for 371 yards. 
He now has 24 career TD passes, breaking 
the record held since 1946 by Frank Broyles, 
now head coach at Arkansas. The finish 
hardly pleased Rice Coach A1 Conover, who 
felt the interference penalty was "a rotten 
call.” Not only that but he tried to break 
up an end-of-game fight and came out of 
the scuffle with a split lip. 

Horace King became the first black ever 
to score a touchdown for Georgia in the Bull- 
dogs’ 28-22 win over North Carolina State 
in Athens. His catch during another drive 
was a key play leading to a TD. In Blacks- 
burg, the Strock brothers, Don and Dave, 
led Virginia Tech to a 13-10 intersectional 
win over SMU and the Gobblers' first vic- 
tory in three games. Don threw a TD pass 
and Dave kicked two field goals. Sophomore 
Nat Moore ran for two touchdowns and 
had a 95-yard kickoff return called back be- 
cause of a penalty in Florida's 28-13 win 
over Mississippi State. Duke won its first 
game in four tries, whipping ACC rival Vir- 
ginia 37-13, and South Carolina also made 
it to the winner's circle for the first time in 
1972, beating Memphis State 34-7. 

Face-mask penalties, fumbles and other 
such nonsense marred Indiana's 35-34 win 
over Kentucky in Lexington, but there were 
some good performances. Glenn Scolnik 
caught three touchdown passes for the Hoo- 
siers, and Chris Gartner twice broke the 
Indiana school record for field-goal distanc- 
es, first 51 yards, then 52. 


WEST 

1. use (4-0) 

2. WASHINGTON (4-0) 

3. STANFORD (3-0) 

Wyoming had given up 97 point s to Air 
Force and Kansas, so when Woody Green 
and his Arizona State teammates arrived in 
Laramie the predictions were for a mas- 
sacre, or worse. ASU was after its fourth 
straight Western Athletic Conference cham- 
pionship and it seemed the Cowboys might 
as well forfeit and save some hospital bills. 


But they chose to play instead and amazed 
their fans and themselves by beating the 
Sun Devils 45-43 in what was probably the 
biggest upset in the 11 -year history of the 
wacky WAC. The chief engineer was Steve 
Cockreham, a 169-pound quarterback from 
Lusk, Wyo., whose passing and running ac- 
counted for 280 yards and four TDs. Green 
was all he was supposed to be for ASU, run- 
ning for four touchdowns and nearly 200 
yards in a game that seemed to ignore de- 
fense as well as reason. “Give Wyoming 
credit, they deserved the win,” said irate 
ASU Coach Frank Kush. "As coaches, we 
did a lousy job preparing our guys for this 
game.” 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

BACK OF THE week: Wyoming Quarterback 
Steve Cockreham, a 169-poundcr from Lusk, 
Wyo., led the charge against favored Arizona 
State with 177 yards in 37 carries, five of 
13 passes for 103 yards and four touchdowns. 

lineman of the WEEK: Defensive End James 
Sims of USC, who is a junior-college transfer, 
cracked Michigan State's Wishbone. He made 
five unaided tackles, helped on six others, 
recovered two fumbles and deflected a pass. 


“You must remember when one team is 
hitting another team like we were hitting 
Michigan State — from all angles and all 
sides — they are going to cough up the foot- 
ball,” said USC Coach John McKay. Cough 
the Spartans did — five limes, plus three in- 
terceptions — and USC blitzed Michigan 
State 51-6. "We beat a good team," Mc- 
Kay insisted. "And we played a great de- 
fensive game, maybe the best defense in a 
long time." 

UCLA pounded Oregon 65-20 and riled 
Duck Coach Dick Enright even more by 
trying two onside kicks after accumulating 
more than 50 points. Enright said Bruin 
Kicker Efren Herrera came up to him on 
the field afterward and apologized. "He said 
he was told by the coaches to kick them," 
said Enright, "but he didn't want to." UCLA 
Coach Pepper Rodgers insisted one was a 
flubbed kick and the other a squib that 
didn't squib. No apologies were needed for 
the fine play by Defensive End Fred Mc- 
Neill (seven unassisted tackles and a blocked 
field-goal attempt). 

Sonny Sixkillcr had a good game despite 
three interceptions and quarterbacked 
Washington to a 31-1 1 victory over Illinois. 
The Huskies got ahead 17-0 and used subs 
regularly in the second half. Stanford set 
up the first Pacific Eight game of the sea- 
son by holding off previously unbeaten West 
Virginia 41-35. This week Stanford hosts 
USC. END 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
SNOOPY PINS 
only $3.00 each 

plus 25< shipping 


Here's Snoopy— on the slopes, dropping 
back to pass, lifting a slap shot into the 
nets, cheering on his favorite team— 12 
captivating pins that feature the World's 
Greatest Sportsdog in action. Always a 
pleasing performer. Snoopy is in top 
form as the star of this delightful col- 
lection of handcrafted cloisonnd pins. 
Each is finished in several colorful 
enamels and 14-kt. gold trim, and 
stands T tall. Also available in 
tie-tacks. 


To order yours, simply complete the coupon 
below and send it with a check or money order 
to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Box 46 

Trenton, New Jersey 08607 
Please send me that indefatigable dog in action. 
I have indicated the number of pins and/or tie- 
tacks I want and am enclosing □ check 

□ money order for $ ($3.25 for 

each postpaid) 


address 

city state zip 

Please allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery. 

Snoopy © United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 1971 
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cycling George T. Draper 


The Swiss to 


the swiftest 


The country’s finest racers met in California to have a go at some 
records. By the end, smashed marks were strewn all over the place 


I t was a congress of incongruities. The 
lush vineyards and plum orchards 
of Alexander Valley. 85 miles north of 
San Francisco, were muted in drizzle 
and overcast and it took the racers in 
their orange, green and blue warmup 
suits to provide the missing color. The 
event, the four-day Italian Swiss Col- 
ony 100 — the title itself seemed a mis- 
nomer — was made possible by the back- 
ing (over S20,000 worth) of Hcublein, 
Inc., the makers of mixed cocktails, 
which is not exactly every racer’s idea 
of the stufT to train on. And the races? 
Well, they weren’t races, really, they were 
lime trials, among amateurs who ulti- 
mately rode off into the sunset with 
S6.200 in gift certificates in their pock- 
ets for pedaling against the clock. But 
if anybody worried over these seeming 
contradictions, he was as quiet as the 
spectators — there were about two. For 
last week in California, U.S. amateur 
bicycle racing, a sport with the finan- 


cial brakes on despite the bike boom, 
finally started freewheeling. 

These were the first comprehensive 
time trials ever held in this country. For 
want of money, the 52-year-old Amateur 
Bicycle League of America had never 
been able to conduct trials that covered 
so many distances for so many com- 
binations of racers — four-man teams, 
two-man teams, single riders and tan- 
dems — and standing on the league's 
skimpy books were only seven time-tri- 
al records. 

Now 35 hand-picked racers were gath- 
ered to change all that. They came from 
around the country and included col- 
lege graduates, carpenters, bike-shop 
repairmen, a cab driver, a cook and a 
soldier. Among them were four members 
of the 1972 Olympic team and a gallant 
airline pilot, Lindsay Crawford, who 
failed in his ride against the clock for 
24 hours but did shatter two league rec- 
ords during the 14 hours and some min- 



utes he struggled through the rain. They 
were a strange breed of dedicated, du- 
rable and highly competitive athletes 
going flat out on S500 bikes with classic 
names like Cinelli, Masi and Pogliaghi, 
and in the end they had wiped out five 
of the seven and added 88 records for 
their countrymen to go after. 

“Finally,” said Trial Director Ralph 
Heins, “we have a national yardstick 
for every distance. A racer in any part 
of the U.S. will be able to test his abil- 
ity against the best performances of the 
top cyclists.” 

To provide the purest measurement 
of their real speed, the racers were sep- 
arated by one- or two-minute intervals. 
This prevented them from interfering 
with one another or from coasting along 
in the vacuum created by a rider just 
ahead. The course was roughly rectan- 
gular, consisting of four joining roads 
with a measured distance of exactly 5.852 
miles. It did have six sharp turns, but ex- 
cept for three gentle rises, it was flat. 
Even so, these were subject to the lin- 
ickicst kind of calculations by the record- 
hungry riders, who also measured the 
angle of every turn. Some drilled holes 
in their expensive bikes to lessen the 
weight, some shaved the hair off their 
arms and legs to make repairs on the 
skinned areas easier and gentler after 
the inevitable falls and abrasions. All 
experimented with high-energy diets to 
sustain their stamina. 

The most exciting of the trials was 
the assault by John Howard, Rick Ball 
and Mike Neel on the 25-milc record — 
58:08 — set in 1965 by William Kund of 
Riverside, Calif. Howard and Ball were 
on the Olympic team in Munich and 
Neel would have been had he not de- 
cided he would get more experience 
racing on the European amateur cir- 
cuit. Considered this country's best racer, 
Howard has done most of his training 
in the Army, where he is a Pfc. He is 
a gangling fellow with deep-set eyes 
and a jaw that slices forward like a 
half moon. He spent a restless night 
before the race, sometimes mumbling, 
“I’ve got to beat Ball.” 

Ball, who is studying for a master's 
degree in mathematics, is a perfectionist. 
He was inspired to start bicycle racing 
after a European cyclist almost overtook 
him while he was chugging through the 
Alps on a low-powered motorcycle. The 
night before the 25-mile trial, he pul him- 
self to sleep calculating the gear settings 
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for different gradients of the course and 
the pace he would follow. Neel, at 21 
the youngest of the three, went quickly 
to sleep after downing an enormous spa- 
ghetti and meatball dinner. 

The three racers got away at one-min- 
ute intervals. Their bodies were all but 
flattened over the handlebars to cut the 
wind resistance as their legs drove into 
the pedals. It was a close race, with Ball 
and Howard in the lead and Neel trail- 
ing slightly. After they had made nearly 
four laps of the almost six-mile course. 
Howard's wife Kim startled the still air 
by shouting to her husband. ** You’re 
50 seconds ahead." Howard, holding a 
furious pace, misunderstood. He thought 
lie was 50 seconds behind and drove 
even harder to the finish. There, to his 
surprise and relief, he learned that he 
had won in 55:16.1. Ball clocked in at 
56:43.1 but kept rolling to complete one 
hour on the road and got a league rec- 
ord of his own, 26.52 miles for the hour. 
Neel finished 1 1 seconds shy of Kund's 
old mark. 

On Oct. II, 1914 at Grant City. N.Y. 
one Berthofd Baker cycled a measured 
mile in 2:08. In the almost 58 years since, 
no American was able to cover the dis- 
tance any faster until sprinter Skip Cut- 
ting had a go at it in Alexander Valley. 
A member of the 1968 Olympic team 
and winner of some 47 bicycle sprint 
events in Europe this summer. Cutting 
is a big, barrel-chested man with an ap- 
petite to win that is as big as his thighs. 
At the starting line, while birds chirped 
in the background. Cutting took a few 
deep breaths and then exploded on the 
pedals of his 18-pound LeJeunc. 

According to ABL of A rules, he had 
to make two runs, one in each direction 
with a half-hour rest between. His time 
would be the average of the two runs. 
On the first. Cutting’s time was 2:02. 
While he was resting, a young Olympian 
named Ron Skarin made his first run in 
2:10.4. Skarin rested briefly, then made 
the reverse run on an almost impercep- 
tible downgrade in 2:04.3. The average 
of those two runs put Skarin six-tenths 
of a second under the old record. What 
was more important, Skarin had picked 
up nearly six seconds on his second try. 
Should Cutting do as well, he would 
come up with an average of under two 
minutes. As it turned out, Cutting's sec- 
ond run was 2:03.1. It was not enough 
to break the two-minute barrier but it 
gave him 2:02.6, well below the record. 


Equally impressive was the 100-ki- 
lometer time trial for a four-man team. 
The four riders glide along in a close 
line with the lead man doing the hard 
work breaking the wind. Every 10 or 
20 seconds the lead pulls to the side 
and lets the other three slide past 
him. He falls into line as the No. 4 
man and rests in the vacuum created 
by the three cyclists ahead of him. A four- 
man team can easily outrun a single 
racer and can maintain a high speed 
over very long distances. 

Ball, Howard and Skarin, all of whom 
rode together in the event at Munich, 
teamed with Neel, taking the place of 
the fourth Olympian, Wayne Stetina, 
who could not make it to Alexander Val- 
ley. The team rolled well and its 2: 1 8:43.7 
beat, by more than 5 >4 minutes, the for- 
mer U.S. record set at the 1960 Olym- 
pic Games in Rome. The time might 
well have been belter but Neel fell out 
near the end. "I'm blown out ... ex- 
hausted and hungry." he said. Fortu- 
nately for the others, under racing rules 
only three of the four riders need finish 
in a four-man team event. 

Exhausted but hard to blow out was 
Crawford, the United Air Lines pilot 
whose long-distance performance, mea- 
sured in terms of endurance and will- 
power, was easily the trials' outstanding 
achievement. A tall, modest man of 32. 
married and the father of two small chil- 
dren, Crawford somehow got it in his 
head that he wanted to race the clock 
for 24 hours nonstop. "Nobody had 
done it before in the United States, and 
I fell confident 1 could do it," he said. 

The 24-hour event has been attempted 
both in Great Britain and Australia, 
where riders have exceeded 500 miles. 
But it is doubtful that they rode through 
the rain on a closed course, as Craw- 
ford did. He started out at nine o'clock 
one morning under threatening gray 
skies. He turned the first lap of the course 
at a speed of 22.7 miles an hour, a good 
clip considering he had 24 hours in the 
saddle to go. 

Then the rain started, a soft drizzle 
at first, harder later. Crawford's speed 
fell off. The road was slick and he had 
to take it easy on the curves. He turned 
the ninth lap at 17.26 mph. It became 
cold. Crawford was drenched. But he 
kept going and he picked up speed as 
night fell. Shortly after 1 1 p.m. a rifle- 
shot sound split the air. It was Craw- 
ford’s rear tire. Two young racers in an 
continued 
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Alas, how tew of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and . . armed only 
with harpoon and camera . join sleek- 
muscled youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain. But now, 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
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second, lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95, but today- 
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Our martini secret? 

Onion stuffed olives. 

And the perfect martini gi 
Seagram's Extra Dry." 
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Seagrams Extra Dry. 

The Perfect Martini Gin. 


Se.igr.im Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 90 Proof, Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 


escort truck changed the wheel and 
Crawford got going again. But his mus- 
cles had stiffened during that brief in- 
terruption. He continued a short dis- 
tance and rolled to a stop. “I'm afraid 
this is it,’’ he said. 

Crawford had been riding 14 hours, 
23 minutes. He had covered 274 miles 
and, until very near the end, he had main- 
tained an average of 20 miles an hour. 
Pat Latorres, one of the young racers 
who helped change the wheel, called 
Crawford's attempt "a totally irrational 
performance. Fantastic.” 

Maybe not fantastic, but awfully good. 
When Crawford’s marathon ride was 
checked against the league books, it was 
discovered that the man from United, 
unfriendly skies and all, had clipped 
more than three minutes from the rec- 
ord for 90 miles (4:23:58) set in 1929 at 
Paterson, N.J. by Albert Marquart. He 
had also broken Joseph Kopsky’s mark 
for 150 miles that had stood since 1912. 
Crawford's time was 7:14:13.1. 

But that is the way things went through 
all four days of the trials. There was Ed 
Delano, a 67-year-old racer known as 
Foxy Grandpa, grinding out 107 miles 
in six hours through the rain and com- 
plaining afterward, “Makes me madder 
'n hell: my average was 17.995 miles an 
hour. I wanted to hit 18.” 

And then there was Clara Tcyssier, 
the 16-year-old women's 3,000-meter 
pursuit champion, sprinting one mile in 
2:20.95. That was just 5 / 1 OOths of a sec- 
ond off the women’s ABL of A track rec- 
ord, although the Alexander Valley Road 
is not nearly as fast as a track. 

There is no point in listing all 88 new 
records. The real point is that they are 
there now to be challenged. And they 
will be if the bicycle league can find 
more support of the Heublein kind. "We 
need more competitors," Trials Director 
Heins said. "And we need more mon- 
ey. Last year, just to stage the eight-day 
Tour of California cost us S35.000. We 
should be able to send teams to Europe 
and elsewhere just as the U.S. Ski As- 
sociation docs. The top racers need 
coaching and competition and they will 
drift off to Europe if we can't do any- 
thing for them here." 

Well, drink up, Mr. Heins, perhaps 
help is on the way. Certainly nothing is 
too good for a small band of athletes 
who can set records the way the old 
ABL of A's best did up there in wine 
country last week. end 
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If this battery ever fails in your car 
Shell will replace it free . 


A battery isn’t something you want to think 
about. You want to put it in your car . . . and 
forget it. That’s the whole idea behind the 
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replace the battery free of charge. Purchaser 
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purchase, to any Shell dealer in the United 
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boxing / Dan Levin 



B uster Mathis was weeping, his face 
buried in a towel, hidden from a 
world that had never been kind to him. 
He had just been knocked out for the sec- 
ond time in his sad career, beaten in 
two dismal rounds by an ex-convict 
named Ron Lyle, and he was all but fin- 
ished as a heavyweight contender. He 
had blown another big one. 

Always, Mathis had lost to more for- 
tunate men. Joe Frazier, for example, 
the champion, and Jerry Quarry, whose 
family never quit on him, and Ali, who 
beat him in a patty-cake charade. But 
Buster had to fight. There was nothing 
else he knew how to do. so he arranged 
to meet Lyle. His other losses had been 
all but preordained: Sad Sack never beats 
Superman in real life, but now he need- 
ed a win, and everyone outside of Den- 
ver was sure he would get it. 

In Denver, though, Ron Lyle is a liv- 
ing monument to the perfectibility of 
man, perhaps deservedly so. Among 
Denverites, he can do no wrong, and it 
is a foregone conclusion that Frazier's 
days as champion are numbered. All they 
saw at the Denver Coliseum was the 
three-punch combination that put Math- 
is away. No one wondered aloud where 
the Mathis who fought Frazier was, that 
dancing, jabbing elephant of a man. No 
one remarked on Lyle's flat-footed ap- 
proach either, or his limited use of the 
jab, but Yancey Durham, Frazier's man- 
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Before the shower, deluge 

Ron Lyle, once convicted of killing a man, rained his combinations on 
the bulbous form of Buster Mathis to become a serious contender himself 


ager and an interested observer, did com- 
pliment Lyle on his punching power. 
Mathis was his 15th knockout in 17 pro- 
fessional fights (the other two he won 
on points). 

When asked about Frazier, Lyle said, 
‘•When I'm ready. I’m not taking any 
shortcuts." Before the match with Math- 
is, some had thought it was a shortcut, 
and a risky one at that. More than two 
months had passed since Lyle, fighting 
every month for almost two years, had 
fought last. Although he couldn't af- 
ford a loss, Lyle did need the work. He 
had no time to waste. Seven and a half 
years in jail was more than enough time 
out from a career for a 28-year-old man 
whose plans include being heavyweight 
champion of the world. 

A decade ago Ron Lyle wax a strong 
kid whose favorite sport wax hanging 
out on street corners. Trouble was 
around every one of them, and inevi- 
tably it was Lyle's turn; someone chased 
him with a pipe and he borrowed a pis- 
tol, “just to scare the guy," he says, 
but a fatal shot was fired. The verdict 
was second-degree murder, the sentence 
1 5 to 25 years in the Colorado State Peni- 
tentiary at Canon City, and Lyle's life 
seemed over at the start. 

He was a bitter youngster, and, as an 
outlet for his hostilities, he threw him- 
self into sports with the Canon City 
Rockbusters. They played college and 
semipro teams, and Lyle, who is 6' V/i" 
tall and weighs 216 pounds, batted .400 
as a catcher, averaged 23 points a game 
in basketball, threw 70-yard touchdown 
passes and kicked 50-yard field goals. 
He told the prison recreation director, 
Clifford Mattax, who tried to befriend 
him, "Man, you're a screw and I'macon- 
vict. I came here by myself and I'll leave 
the same way." 

Lyle trusted no one and kept to him- 
self, but in prison there was no way to 
avoid trouble. When an inmate started 
pestering him, he suggested they meet 
in private, and Lyle wound up with a 
knife in his stomach. He lost 35 pints 


of blood, and he was on the operating 
table for l x /i hours. Twice he was clin- 
ically dead. When he awoke finally, there 
was Mattax at his bedside asking how 
he felt. Lyle began to cry. 

“It was the turning point of my life.” 
Lyle says now. “Mattax was white, and 
he wore a badge, but he really cared. 
He believed in me and my ability. Right 
then I decided to be a success." 

Mattax says: "I don't like to take 
any credit for what happened, but Ron 
turned into a real gentleman." 

Ron Lyle had never done any box- 
ing, but as he got stronger lie began to 
train. He watched the TV bouts and 
said, “I can do belter than that,” and 
soon the prison was bringing in boxers 
for him to fight. By 1969 Lyle was eli- 
gible for parole, but twice he was turned 
down. A professional boxing career was 
not a suitable parole plan, he was told. 
Fortunately his fame had spread to Den- 
ver, where the Denver Rocks had just 
joined the now defunct International 
Boxing League. Bill Daniels, sponsor of 
the Rocks, offered Lyle a job as a 
welder with a firm he owned, and on 
Nov. 9, 1969 Lyle was paroled. Next 
morning he was trying out with the 
Rocks. He made the team, and in the suc- 
ceeding 15 months, before turning pro, 
he won the North American, IBL and 
National AAU championships. His am- 
ateur record was 29-4. 

Daniels says today, “We've got a fight- 
er here who doesn't drink, doesn't smoke 
and doesn't swear." They also have a 
fighter who is something of a community 
phenomenon. This year Lyle was chair- 
man of the 1972 Colorado March of 
Dimes Walkathon, which drew the big- 
gest response in its history. He works 
with a group called Pardners, in which 
adults take on problem kids, and a friend 
says, “He's their honorary God.” 

Last week Lyle said, "I have no plans 
for defeat. I’m gonna win the cham- 
pionship, and when 1 do I'll help the 
kids.” 

Who will help Buster Mathis? end 


7cars 

for 7 brothers. 



Wyatt paints Mother Nature. 
To carry his paints and canvases 
around with him, he needed a car 
with a large trunk. The Audi has 
the same amount of trunk space as 
the Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 
This amazed Wyatt since the Audi 
is much shorter than the Lincoln. 

Bernard has a problem. Not 
only doesn't he take care of him- 
self (a button missing here, a cuff 
link lost there), he doesn't take 
care of his car either. No wonder 
he wanted a car that gets the ex- 
pert service of a Volkswagen. The 
Audi does because it's part of the 
VW organization. (Now if we 
could only get Bernard to take care 
of himself.) 

Since Edgar has a big family 


(a boy, a girl, a wife, and a mother- 
in-law who likes to go for rides), 
he needed a car with lots of room. 
The Audi has just about the same 
headroom and legroom as the 
Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. (Ed- 
gar sees a lot more of his mother- 
in-law now.) 

Rolf is a first-class skier. He 
gets to where he's going because 
the Audi, like the Cadillac Eldo- 
rado, has front-wheel drive to give 
him the traction he needs to get 
through the snow to the snow. 

Fishing, camping and taming 
the rapids are Duke's way of life. 
He wanted a car that could handle 
mountain roads and get him up to 


his cabin comfortably. Because the 
Audi has independent front sus- 
pension like the Aston Martin, 
Duke gets peace of mind as well as 
peace of body. 


Meet Geoffrey the banker. To 
impress his associates, he wanted 
a car with a plush interior. Since 
the Audi's interior bears such an 
uncanny resemblance to that of the 
Mercedes-Benz 280SE, Geoffrey is 
now a Senior Vice-President. 


Nothing pleases Lance more 
than pleasing women. He knows 
the fuss they make over racing car 
drivers. He also knows the Audi 
has the same type of steering sys- 
tem as the racing Ferrari. (Ursula 
is now in seventh heaven.) 


‘Suggested price. East Coast P.O.E. for 100LS $3,355 Other Audi models start at $3,085. (West Coast P O T. slightly higher.) 
Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen. 


The $3,900 Audi 

It's a lot of cars for the money. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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WIN THE AQUA VELVA SWEEPSTAKES 
AND TAKE YOUR OWN TEAM 
TO THE SUPER BOWL. 


Here's what'll happen if you win . 
You'll pick seven of your best buddies 
and invite them on a trip they'll never 
forget. Your team will take off for Los 
Angeles the Friday before the Super 
Bowl in a private Fan Jet Falcon 
provided by Executive Jet 
Aviation just for the eight of you. 

You'll have luxurious rooms 
and fantastic meals at the 
Continental Hyatt House. And to 
get around town in style, we'll 
give you Hertz Cars and 
$1,000.00 in pocket money. 



Official Sweepstakes Rules 


1 . On an official entry blank or a 3"x 5" plain piece 
of paper, print your name, address and zip code. 

2. Each entry must bo accompanied by a box top 
from Aqua Velva After Shave Lotion, or Williams 
Lectric Shave, or the words "Aqua Velva” or 
"Lectric Shave" hand printed in plain block letters 
on any plain 3"x5" piece of paper. 

3. Submit as many entries as you wish, but mail 
each entry separately. All entries must be 
postmarked by November 25 1972 and received by 
December 2, 1972. 

1. Winner will be determined in a random drawing 
from all entries received, conducted by Irwin H. 
Diamond & Assoc., an independent judging 
organization whose decision is final. 

5. The winner will be notified by mail in December 
1972. Grand Prize is not transferable and there is no 


On Sunday, when you take your team 
to the Super Bowl there'll be eight super 
seats waiting for you. 

And to wrap up three unforgettable 
k days, we'll fly you all back on the same 
* private jet so that on Monday morn- 
N ing you'll be able to tell everyone 
- • else all about it. 

When you enter trie sweep- 
stakes and include an Aqua Velva 
or Lectric Shave box top, we'll 
send you the informative "Pro 
Football Illustrated Digest',' a 
$1.50 value. For free. 

No Purchase Required! 

alternate or substitute prize. Odds of winning Grand 
Prize will be determined by fhe number ol entries 
received. 

6. Important -To also receive the "Pro Football 
Illustrated Digest" you must include an actual box 
top from Aqua Velva or Lectric Shave with your entry 
and print the words "Football Book" on the outside 
of your envelope in the lower left hand corner. 

Only one Football Book per household. 

7. Sweepstakes open to all U.S. residents except 
where prohibited or restricted by law. Employees 
of J. B. Williams, its divisions, subsidiaries, 
advertising agencies and independent judging 
organizations and their immediate families are 
not eligible. 

Mail to: Aqua Velva/Lectric Shave Super Bowl 
Sweepstakes. Department D. P.O. Box 59363, 

Chicago. 111. 60659 


Name (Please Print Clearly) 

Address 


City 

State 

Zip 



harness racing / Pat Putnam 


Ho hum, a Super Bow/ win 
every other week 

It Is about that often that Stanley Dancer's trotter takes another prize, 
but no one seems very excited, even when it is a triple crown race 


N ext to the thoroughbred set, the har- 
ness horse folks are an unpreten- 
tious bunch. Oh, sure, they have their 
triple crown, but so far no one has got 
around to capitalizing the t and the c. 
Shucks, the Hambletonian is a nice lit- 
tle race, Wilbur, but like the pie contest 
and the cattle judging, it’s still only a 
piece of the DuQuoin State Fair. And 
so last Friday night they matched three 
truly superhorses in the second leg of 
their trotting triple crown, the S93.097.50 
Yonkers Futurity, and it was a nice lit- 
tle Fifth Race. They didn't even roll a 
small drum. With an equivalent Triple 
Crown field, Belmont would have fired 
rockets. At the Goodyear blimp. 

But then, to get the equivalent, Bel- 
mont would have needed, say, a Cita- 
tion, a Native Dancer and a Regret. 
Check this lineup that went to the post 
at Yonkers: 

Super Bowl, winner of 32 races in- 
cluding the Hambletonian in world- 
record time for a mile track, of 5459,492 
and just syndicated for SI million. 

Songcan, winner of 19 and 5223,970. 
A couple of weeks ago the Nevele Acres- 
Don Hy Stables colt set the world rec- 
ord for a half-mile track. 

And Delmonica Hanover, winner of 
30 races and 5242,743 and unofficially 
the fastest trotting filly or mare ever. 
But in harness racing you must win be- 
fore you can pick up a record. Delmon- 
ica Hanover was unfortunate enough 
to go under the old records while fin- 
ishing second to Super Bowl in the Ham- 
bletonian. That day her combined time 
in the two heats was three seconds 
under the established record for trotters 
of her sex. 

Anybody excited? 

“About what?” yawned Stanley Danc- 
er five minutes before climbing into 
Super Bowl's sulky. Then the slender 
little multimillionaire grinned and held 
out his gloves. They were split on both 
thumbs and a couple of fingers. "I guess 
I better have Rachel check our budget 
to see if I can afford a new pair," he 
said. Two years ago Dancer bought Su- 
per Bowl for his wife Rachel and for 
Mrs. Hilda Silverstein. For S20.000. 
“Pretty fair return," Dancer chirped. 

Across the narrow dirt ramp leading 
from the paddock to the Yonkers track 
Del Miller, in his usual blase manner, 
was eating small cubes of chocolate can- 
dy and mumbling about the weather. 


He was driving Delmonica Hanover, but 
he wasn’t giving his filly much of a 
chance. “We’ll go for a ride," he said 
idly. "Those other two horses are just 
too good.” 

A little while before. Miller and 
George Sholty, the driver of Songcan, 
had flown in from Lexington, where they 
had been racing stock. But on the way 
their Learjet had stopped in North Phil- 
adelphia. “We were dropping off a 
friend," said Miller. "When we got over 
the airport, there was a blimp drifting 
around, and the tower told us we had 
to wait until they got the thing moored. 
We just kept circling. And when we final- 
ly got here the fog was thick. It was a 
hairy landing.” 

Also, a late landing. Sholty missed 
a drive in the third race. “I got to 
the paddock just as the race went 
off,” he growled. Finally, with Dancer's 
gloves unmended. Miller's chocolate 
gone and Sholty still upset over the el- 
ements, they got around to the Fu- 
turity. In the clubhouse Ben Slutsky, 
one of the owners of Nevele Acres, 
warmed up for the classic by booking 
an unknown German singer into the 
Nevele Hotel in Ellenvillc, N.Y. “Her 
name is Hannelore Gray and she’s a 
‘decadent’ cabaret singer,” said Joey 
Goldstein, one of Miss Gray’s agents. 
“She'll soon be on her way from Mu- 
nich.” “Great,” said Slutsky. “Let me 
know when she gets here and we'll 
throw out whoever’s in the nightclub.” 

Down on the track the horses were fol- 
lowing the mobile starting gate. Sholty 
was having problems getting Songcan 
into a trot. Then, going to the first turn, 
the colt began banging his legs together 
and almost fell. “I thought I had lost 
him,” Sholty said later. But Songcan re- 
covered and quickly moved past Del- 
monica Hanover into the lead with Super 
Bowl, from far outside, taking second. 


“I was three wide for an awfully 
long time,” Dancer recalled later. “For 
a moment I thought about ducking 
back and putting him in third on the 
rail. But I decided, ‘Heck, let's go.’ 
It’s a mind thing. There aren't any guar- 
antees you are right." 

Turned loose. Super Bowl flowed flaw- 
lessly into the lead and turned the first 
quarter in a speedy 29 ?i. Then Dancer 
said, "Whoa,” and they crawled the 
next two quarters in 3 1 ^5 and 31 *A with 
Songcan socked in second and Del- 
monica Hanover having an easy trip 
in third place. 

Just before the three-quarter pole 
Sholty made his move, swinging wide 
to try to overhaul Super Bowl. When 
Dancer lifted his horse to a 29 1 - pace 
for the last quarter Songcan hung on 
the outside and died. Super Bowl breezed 
home in 2:02 with Delmonica Hanover 
a length back and a length and a half 
ahead of Songcan. 

The victory was Super Bowl’s fifth 
over Songcan in eight starts this sea- 
son, and as Sholty had said, “You have 
to figure if he has done it five times, he 
can do it again.” At least this time Ben 
Slutsky didn't lose a trophy by the toss 
of a coin. After each of Songcan's vic- 
tories he has flipped for the silver with 
Trainer Don Prussack, who owns the 
other half of the horse. They have tossed 
for trophies nine times, and Slutsky 
hasn't won yet. 

Three weeks ago at Liberty Bell in Phil- 
adelphia, while winning with Super 
Bowl, Dancer drove the same kind of 
race — slowing the pace for one quarter — 
and drew a three-day suspension. He is 
appealing the ruling. “They said I didn't 
maintain a pace ‘comparable to the class 
in which we were racing,’ ” he said. 
“Heck, I won the race and didn't do any- 
thing wrong. I didn’t interfere with any- 
one. I did what I’m paid to do: drive 

continued 
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horses. It's an unfair rule. I don't feel any- 
body should tell us how to drive. That's 
what we get paid for. They called me 
up and asked if I wanted to start my sus- 
pension on Sunday without a hearing. I 
said. 'Hell. no. I want a trial.' Look at 
the race tonighi. I won because I drove 
the same way. I was wide a long time 
early and I didn't know how much I 
used the horse. My lank could have run 
out of gas at any time. Whenever you 
pop another horse out of the hole and 
force him to race on the outside, you 
arc using him up and doing your job. 
We arc supposed to win. aren't we? Le- 
gally. I mean." 

Meanwhile. Mrs. Dancer was having 
problems of her own. After a shopping 
spree in Yonkers she and two of their 
children— Stanley, 13, and Shaile, 7 
went to the track for the race. At the pad- 
dock entrance she was told that she could 
come in but not the children. "You’ve 
got to be kidding," said Mrs. Dancer. 
"I've been taking our children in and 
out of paddocks for 22 years." 

She was told that the children of an- 
other horseman had recently caused such 
a commotion in the paddock that Ed 
French, the track steward, had banned 
all children. A guard called French and 
asked if Mrs. Dancer could be allowed 
in with her son and daughter just to 
watch the Futurity. French said no. She 
watched the race through a wire fence 
in the parking lot. "I was cross-eyed," 
she said. "I could only sec two turns. I 
don't think two minutes to watch one 
race would have mattered." When told 
what happened. Dancer said, 'Tm just 
glad she didn't get mugged out there. 
In New York you never know." 

"This place is gening ridiculous,” 
Miller fumed. "They arc laking all sem- 
blance of sport out of it. You'd think 
that when a guy pays 52,000 to start his 
horse, his wife would certainly be able 
to see the race." 

In the paddock Sholty's fortunes were 
continuing to run at low ebb. Dis- 
gusted by finishing third in the Futu- 
rity, the horseman went into the locker 
room and changed into street clothes. 
He had forgotten he still had drives in 
the seventh and ninth races. Reminded, 
he rushed back into his silks just in time 
to finish a poor fifth in the seventh. 

"That's it," groaned Sholty. "I'm tak- 
ing myself oft' the horse in the ninth. 
This just isn’t my night. I'm going 
home." It wasn't and he did. end 
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So that’s 
what they 
mean by 

True Bourbon!’ 


TEN HIGH 

Tried and True 


That’s what we 
mean, all right. The rich 
aroma . . . the smooth 
and mellow taste. 


The sip-by-sip 
satisfaction that 
tells you that you’ve 
made the right bourbon 
choice with Ten High. 


In terms of quality, 
in terms of enjoyment 
. . . Ten High is the 
true bourbon value. 


From Hiram Walker. 





A legendary personality who for half a century has been a figure of 
gambling fact and fable at last tells the tall tales of his sporting life 




///*' 


O al) the hustlers that lived in my time, I was 
the best. I don’t mean hustlers like the guys 
who work their propositions in fancy executive 
layouts, but like the guys who will play you 
any game you can name for any amount you can count 
and will look straight into your heart while they’re schem- 
ing how to beat you. I never was any kind of world cham- 
pion gin-rummy player because there’s too much luck to 
gin, and for the same reason L lost about $2 million fool- 
ing with the horses and drilled myself a few empty holes 
in the ground where there should have been oil. But I was 
smart, which is better than lucky in some ways, and I was 
very cool and steady and a fine athlete, so I usually had 
the edge in most games. To be a winner a man has to feel 
good about himself and know he has some kind of skillful 
advantage going in. It’s like what I told a judge one time 
when I was charged with operating a game of chance. 
"Your Honor,” I said, "this charge couldn’t be right. 
There wasn’t nobody in that room had a chance but me." 

Everybody of any maturity connected with the hus- 
tling trade has heard of Titanic Thompson, despite 

continued 


TITANIC continued 


my efforts to keep my face and name and especially my 
abilities pretty much of a secret. Even though some gam- 
blers believe a big reputation is like a honeypot that draws 
the flies — suckers wanting to try their hand against the 
best just one time, don't you know— 1 always looked at it 
the other way around and avoided publicity so as not to 
scare folks away. That's why I was happy the New York 
newspapers called me by the wrong name when I was 
hauled in as a witness in the famous Arnold Rothstein mur- 
der case. Later on I'll tell you some things about that mur- 
der, which took place 44 years ago, things I've never said 
before. Anyway, the New York papers believed my name 
was Thompson when I told them it was. I have never reg- 
istered in a hotel under that name in my life. My real 
name is Alvin Clarence Thomas. 

But word got around about me eventually. I guess it 
had to, considering some of the feats I have pulled off in 
my years of hustling. How could I keep it quiet when I 
won nearly SI million as my share in a long-running San 
Francisco poker game with Nick the Greek as my part- 
ner? Or when I shot a 29 on the back nine to beat Byron 
Nelson and win myself a nice bet. I was about the best golf- 
er in the world in those days, and people are going to talk 
about things like that. I used to have a nickel-blue lim- 
ousine and a yellow polo coat and a pile of diamond 
rings. I've had to shoot and kill five people and cause an- 
other to drown himself, all of them crooks trying to rob 
me or hurt somebody. I won the Arizona State trapshoot- 
ing championship four years in a row, and I got married 
four times to pretty young girls, which is all true. I’ve had 
a lot of lies told about me, which is true, too. So this is a 
good chance to get some straight stories laid out. I’ll be 
80 this fall and can't raise a game at the par-3 course near 
my house in Grapevine, Texas because they know I can 
still shoot it in three under par. But when they say 1 never 
could lose at anything, that isn’t true. I’ve been broke too 



many times to count. That's how come I never did like a 
bet that was dead even. You've got to be lucky to win 
that kind of bet, and I had everything but luck. 

My daddy was off gambling somewhere the night I was 
born in a three-room log house in the hill country of Rog- 
ers, Ark. They say he came home for a while, but he took 
off again when I was three or four months old. 1 hunted 
for many years before I finally found him and I set out to 
bust him in a poker game in Oil City, La., but I’ll come 
to that later. My stepdaddy, granddaddy and six uncles 
played penny-ante games and checkers and dominoes, and 
I grew' up learning how. I didn't have much education, 
but I had a natural head for mathematics. I have worked 
out odds on just about everything you could put money 
on. It's amazing how many gamblers don’t know what 
the real odds on a proposition are. 

What do you think the odds are that if you throw up 
four coins at once, you can call them all? Most people 
think it’s 5 or 6 to 1, but if you call two heads and two 
tails it's only 5 to 3. If six coins are tossed at once, you 
call three tails and three heads. That’s a true 1 l-to-5 prop- 
osition, but people will give you all kinds of bigger odds 
than that. I like to bet on throwing 12 with the dice. It 
takes 24>/i rolls to throw 12. That’s dead even. A lot of peo- 
ple think if you can throw 12 once in 24 rolls, you can 
throw it twice in 48. The fact is it takes 60 rolls to throw 
12 twice, and I have won a bundle on that proposition. 

Some books say it’s 8 to 5 you don’t hold a pair with 
five cards. The real odds are nearly dead even. So if any- 
body would lay you 11 to 10 or 6 to 5, you can bet they’re 
holding a pair and have the best of it. Playing poker with 
five cards you can bet you hold as big a spade as the eight 
and have a little the best of it. Betting on a seven would 
give you a lot the best of it. There are thousands of these 
little propositions. Once I bet a gambler that two of the 
first 30 people we met would have the same birthday. Know- 
ing me pretty well, he thought I was tricking him and 
made sure we found strangers. I won on the 28th person. 
The truth is that on each of the last five the odds were bet- 
ter than even money in my favor. 

One of the smoothest propositions I ever worked was 
as an 1 1 -year-old boy back in Arkansas. We raised cows 
and pigs, cut ties for the railroad tracks, hunted and fished 
in the hills. I had my own shotgun by the time I was 10, 
but 1 could kill a quail almost as easy with a rock. I had a 
powerful throwing arm. I could throw a rock 75 feet far- 
ther than any major league outfielder could throw a base- 
ball. 1 won money throwing oranges on top of buildings 
and loaded pecans clean over buildings. But this time that 
I worked this smooth proposition as a boy, it was with 
my good water spaniel. 

1 used to watch these dudes come to fish with their el- 
egant casting outfits, and I wanted one of those things. I 
had trained my spaniel to dive to the bottom of the fish- 
ing hole and bring back a rock I tossed in. So one day I 
told a dude my dog could do that and offered to bet the 
dog against his casting outfit. The dude said, "Mark it so 
I know it's the same rock you throw in.” I did, and the span- 
iel leaped into the water, swam down out of sight and 
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came up in a minute with the marked rock. What that 
dude didn’t know, of course, was the bottom of that pond 
was covered with marked rocks. 

When I was 16 I was 6' 1" and strong as a wild ra- 
zorback hog. The notion had come to me that it was time 
to see what the world held for a boy of my talents. I told 
my mama I was leaving. She said she’d been expecting it 
and asked me to promise her two things — that I would 
never drink or smoke. I made that promise, and I have 
kept it. 


I rode the train to Monett, Mo. and got a job selling 
maps door to door, trading on my pitch of being a poor 
homeless boy. I traveled through Missouri for six months, 
stopping at all kinds of towns and looking in gambling 
halls for my daddy, meanwhile picking up a great edu- 
cation from the gamblers. I could already handle a deck 
of cards pretty well, and now I learned how to hustle pool 
and roll the dice. 

One day walking along in Springfield, Mo., I saw a big 
old covered wagon. A fellow with a white mustache and 
little white goat’s beard was standing there in a buckskin 
jacket and a white hat touting the suckers to buy his pat- 
ent medicine that would cure asthma, rheumatism, cross- 
eyes, gout, general wore-out feelings and just about every 
ailment that had been thought up yet. He called himself 
Captain Adam Bogardus. While I was watching, he threw 
a tin plate up in the air and shot at it twice with a .22 rifle 
and made that plate hop. I picked up the plate and saw 
he’d only hit it once. After the show I told him I could 
shoot better than he could and wanted a job. “Boy, you’re 
crazy as a pet coon,” he said. "I’m the world champion.” 

He put up a target on a tree and handed me his rifle. I 
nailed 15 shots into the thing. He grinned and said it 
looked like I had a job. For the next six months I traveled 
with Captain Bogardus’ medicine show and did the shoot- 
ing while he sold the bottles of whatever it was — a good 
dab of alcohol, I suspect, maybe a bit of opium and co- 
caine. Nobody questioned things like that in those days. 

All this time 1 was entering turkey shoots and other shoot- 
ing contests and was cleaning up with side bets, and peo- 
ple learned not to shoot against me, which meant it was 
about time to move on. I said farewell to the captain and 
roamed around, living the gambler’s life. Sometimes it 
was chicken and sometimes it was feathers, but 1 was 
young and confident and never worried about a thing. 

I heard there was a fellow down in Marked Tree, Ark. 
named Joe Green who would gamble on any proposition 
put to him. Didn’t matter if you were the world champion 
or what. Joe Green thought very high of himself, espe- 
cially when it came to shooting dice. 

I looked this fellow up. He owned a 30-foot riverboat 
that hauled barges full of produce, supplies and passen- 
gers on the St. Francis River. It took me two trips to 
clean him out of about $2,000, all the cash he had. But 
Joe Green was all gambler. He estimated his boat was 
worth $2,500 and wanted to play for it. So I won the boat 



and Joe Green went to work for me, running what had 
used to be his own boat. 

I had met a cute little girl by then and invited her to go 
for a ride on my new boat. Joe Green said he wanted to 
bring along a friend of his, a tough guy named Jim John- 
son who thought he could gamble. I hadn’t won but $50 
off Johnson before he jerked out a knife and threatened 
to cut my throat. I didn’t have a gun with me — a mistake 
I seldom repeated — and this big tough guy bent me back 
over the rail with his knife at my throat and forced me to 
fall into the river. The sight of me sloshing in the water 
put Johnson in a good humor. He was laughing when I 
climbed back aboard and he had put his knife away. 

A while later I went ashore to pick up some things, and 
when I returned the girl, Nellie, was crying. Johnson was 
drunk and had tried to tear off her clothes. Johnson kept 
drinking. Pretty soon he started yelling that he was going 
to finish tearing off Nellie’s clothes so he could get a bet- 
ter look at her. I said for him to keep off. He reached for 
his knife and I knocked him down with a hammer that 
was lying nearby and kicked him and took the knife away 
from him. Then 1 popped him three or four more times 
and it was his turn to fall over the rail. The big difference 
here, you see, was that I was a strong swimmer and John- 
son couldn’t swim a lick. 

They found his body a couple of days later. The law of- 
ficer told me I was under arrest. A witness — I would guess 
one of the passengers — had seen me bash Johnson off the 
boat. The officer made a proposition that 1 could give him 
all my money and a bill of sale for the boat, or else I 
could go to jail. I turned it all over to him and left Ar- 
kansas about as fast as I could without looking too silly. 

A while after that I found myself in the boomtown of 
Oil City, La., a very rough place full of money and high- 
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spirited people. Where there’s a lot of money oozing around, 
(here’s bound to be gambling. At 18 years of age I had al- 
ready begun to be a stylish dresser. Wearing a brown 
derby hat and a suit with SI, 500 in my pocket, I walked 
down the streets of Oil City. 

Inside one saloon, where there was a bar and a few ta- 
bles, I saw several men playing stud poker. One of the 
men was tall and slim like me and had long, slender fin- 
gers that riffled the cards gracefully and laid them out neat- 
ly across the table just the way my six uncles did. He had 
all the same motions. 

‘‘Twenty-five dollars cash to get into the game, son,’’ 
the tall man told me. 1 sat down and looked at him. He 
had black hair, a big diamond ring and a gold watch, and 
he looked sure of himself as a good gambler ought to. All 
of a sudden I just knew he was Lee Thomas, my father. 

’Til check to the Derby Kid,’’ said the first man to get 
a card. 

‘‘You the Derby Kid?” my father said, as if he’d heard 
of somebody by that name. What it probably was, he 
thought I looked familiar. 

‘‘Could be,” I said. 

‘‘You can bet now,” my father said. 

“Fifty dollars,” I said. 

On that first hand my father had a king up against 
my ace up. He called my bet. We ran the other fellows 
out. My aces were wired, and I picked up S200. As we 
kept playing, the other fellows got out of the game, and 
my father told newcomers to stay out. We went eye to 
eye for more than six hours, neither of us saying much, 
concentrating hard. Finally my father stood up. ‘‘You’ve 
taken SI, 600 off of me, son. That's about all 1 care to 
lose today,” he said. 

I counted up SI, 600 worth of chips and pushed them 
over to him. ‘‘You never had a chance to beat me,” 1 
said. “I’m giving your money back.” He looked at me a 
long time without saying a word. “Son, nobody ever gave 
me back my money," he said. 

“That’s how come I’m doing it,” 1 said. “I’m sure 
you're my daddy." 

“My own son cleaned me out!" he yelled, laughing 
and shaking my hand and hugging me. He wiggled one 
arm loose, put the chips in his pocket and went to hug- 
ging me again. I stayed around Oil City for a few 
months and picked up a good bit of cash from those 
old oil-field boys, but then I got the urge to be moving 
along. My daddy understood that. I told him goodby 
and never saw him again or heard his voice. Thirteen 
years later I heard he died in Denver. 

For a couple of years I toured around the South and 
■Midncst, practicing my skills. In the spring of 19/2 I 
went to Joplin, Mo., just about the time the liner Titanic 
hit an iceberg and sank with more than 1,500 people on 
board. I was in a poolroom there and beat a fellow named 
Snow Clark out of S500. To give him a chance to get 
even, I bet S500 I could jump across his pool table with- 
out touching it. If you think that’s easy, try it. But 1 could 
jump farther than a herd of bullfrogs in those days. I put 
down an old mattress on the other side of the table. Then 
I took a run and dived headfirst across the pool table. 
While 1 was counting my money, somebody asked Clark 


what my name was. “It must be Titanic,” said Clark. 
“He sinks everybody". 

So I was Titanic from then on. Before that, a lot of peo- 
ple had called me Slim, which is as good a name as any 
when you’d rather your own real name wasn’t well known. 

w 

Nr Nr hen you live the hustling life, you have to ex- 
pect a certain amount of trouble. Most big gamblers think 
of money as just paper to play with, but the sight of 
stacks of SI 00 bills can be very corrupting to some peo- 
ple, making them nervous and itchy and inclined to try to 
rob you. Most of the gamblers I have known carried guns 
to protect themselves and their stakes, but very few gam- 
blers really knew how to shoot well enough to hit a milk 
cow if it was in the same room with them. I was, of 
course, an exception. 

There is a type of gambling man who is not actually a 
gambler at all but is more of a thug and a bully who will 
keep what he wins and attempt to take back what he 
loses. I got into a game with a guy named Smoke Wilson, 
a loud thug who drank heavy and used a marked deck 
and thought he was clever. This was in Joplin where I had 
married a girl who didn't approve of my rambling ways. 
She divorced me and last I heard had married a more set- 
tled fellow called Pretty Boy Floyd. Well, Smoke Wilson 
didn’t realize I could read his marked deck as well as he 
could. There was a big pot. I had kings wired. Smoke had 
an ace in the hole, and I saw the next card 1 was to deal 
him was an ace. After several raises, I dealt Smoke a fast 
second and laid a five down in front of him. He looked 
plain baffled for a minute, and then he got sore. “1 was 
supposed to get an ace. Where's it at?” he said. 

“Why, I believe I got it,” 1 said, dealing it to myself. 

He reached out with two big old log-sized arms and 
scraped the S800 out of the pot. A very calm feeling came 
over me, the way it always did when there was big trouble 
or big stakes. I never was calmer in my life than when I 
saw I was about to have to shoot somebody or maybe 
knock a three-iron onto the green and sink a putt to win a 
large bet. Smoke Wilson asked what I intended to do 
about his taking the pot, and I admitted that was a fair 
question. I waved my left hand gently in the air to attract 
his eyes. Meanwhile, I brought out my new German Lu- 
ger and stuck the muzzle right up to his head. “This 
here’s what I’m going to do about it,” I said. “Don’t 
make a mistake, or I expect I’ll have to kill you.” 

Smoke shoved the money back to me and said we were 
friends and ought to forget it. But he had a few more 
drinks, and vanity started getting ahold of his reason, and 
he said if he had a gun I wouldn’t have backed him down. 
So I told him I’d put up S40,000 against the 5500 he had 
left, and he could get himself a gun, and I'd meet him on 
the street. The one that lived could keep all the money. 
He jumped up and started toward the door, but it was all 
bravado. "I’m too big a target and you’re too good a 
shot,” he said. “I believe the money is yours." 

1 never had killed anybody up till then except that mean 
old boy down in Marked Tree who fell overboard and I 
didn't intend to kill him, you understand. It was more 
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like God drowned him for being so mean. But when peo- 
ple heard how Smoke Wilson had backed off from me, 
they sought me out in high rolling circles. That is how I 
met Hickory McCullough and Beanie Benson, the two 
biggest gamblers in Joplin. 

I have been associated with some awful big gamblers. 
Fellows like Nick the Greek, Ray Ryan, Little Man down 
in Alabama, some other boys who liked to bet real big. 
The best all-round hustler I ever knew outside of myself 
was Bill Douglas, who got killed in Memphis a couple of 
years ago. Bill could play any game and was one of the 
best cheaters and connivers in the world. He was so good 
they wouldn’t even let him play in Las Vegas. 1 don’t 
mean Hickory McCullough and Beanie Benson were in 
that class, but they were big for Joplin, and it was with 
them that a story started about me that is still being told. 

It is funny how the newspaper and magazine boys would 
take a story they heard someplace and add a few em- 
bellishments to it and then repeat it as fact. This story I 
am about to tell I have read dozens of versions of, but 
this is the true one. Hickory owned a fishing camp about 
30 miles from Joplin. One day 1 saw workmen putting up 
new road-mileage signs on the highway. That night I dug 
up a sign that said jopun, 20 miles and replanted it five 
miles closer to Joplin. Next day we were riding along, and 
I remarked to Hickory as we passed the sign, “Those 
boys are crazy. It's not 20 miles to Joplin from here.’" Hick- 
ory and Beanie bet me $500 each the sign was right. Of 
course, I won the bet. Hickory and Beanie used that same 
sign to win plenty of bets later. 

In St. Louis I fell to gambling in the tenderloin, a very 
tough place. By then I was carrying a bodyguard around 
with me. His name was Wes Billinger. He drove my car 
and watched my back and got 10% of my winnings, which 
were considerable. I was very handy with my fists and my 
gun, but it was good to have a fellow like Billinger in the 
room when I was gambling at a place like the back room 
of the tailor shop owned by George Johnson, a pal of boot- 
leggers and a bondsman who thought he could shoot dice. 
The good Lord makes a lot of guys who think they can 
shoot dice, and fellows like me have always been thankful 
for that. I beat Johnson out of $40,000 in two months. 

One night Johnson got drunk, and we had a little spat, 
and 1 suspected he was setting me up for a hijacking. But 
he apologized when he sobered up and offered to steer me 
to a payday crap game for 50% of my action, and he 
would cash the paychecks I won. I went down and shot 
craps and won $7,000, and the next afternoon 1 went to 
Johnson's to get my money. 

Billinger and I sat around the back room of the tailor 
shop telling jokes to the girls who hung around there, and 
pretty soon Johnson paid me. As we got ready to leave, a 
sorry little guy I knew to be a hijacker flipped the switch 
that turned on a light by the back door. “Whoops,” he 
said and turned it off. If I’d ever seen a signal, that was it. 

I stepped back from the door and said very loud, “Hey 
girls, 1 got another joke to tell you.” 

I began telling the joke, and they began laughing be- 
cause they knew I told the funniest jokes in the world. 
Then I slipped out my .45 with the adhesive tape on the 
handle, kicked open the door and saw two men with hand- 


kerchiefs covering their faces and guns in their hands. 
They were plenty surprised. I shot them both and they fell 
down dead in the yard. For a few seconds I thought I 
might as well shoot Johnson, too, but he begged for his 
life. At the police station, the chief told me I’d done the 
world a favor. Those two dead thugs had kidnapped a 
baby in Pittsburgh and were being sought for murder and 
armed robbery. They were on the most-wanted list. The 
chief even said I could carry a pistol. 

Later I had another bodyguard, Dick Wade, who was 
with me in St. Jo at a poker game. The game was up- 
stairs, and the stairs were rigged with a bell that would 
ring when the fourth step was trod on. The bell went off 
one night, and we ducked behind the table. Two hi- 
jackers came in with masks on, shooting. A bullet hit 
the table just inches from my head. We shot them down 
fast. One man was Skeet Young from Tulsa and the other 
was Arch Lupee from Minot, N. Dak. Dick and I sent 
their wives a telegram. 

The only hijacker 1 felt bad about killing was one in 
Tyler, Texas in 1932. I was playing golf at the country 
club, and a nice-looking, blond boy was the caddie mas- 
ter. I let him hold the stakes. Later when I went to my 
car, a fellow with a mask on jumped out from behind a 
tree and told me to stick up my hands. I dropped to my 
knees and shot him through the mouth and above the 
heart. He said, "Help me up, Mr. Thomas. 1 think you’ve 
killed me." It was that boy. The police came, and he told 
them he’d been trying to rob me, it wasn’t my fault. Then 
he died. If I’d known it was that kid. I'd have given him 
the money. I hated to shoot a kid, but how could 1 know 
who he was with that mask on? 

Up in Pittsburgh where my second wife's folks lived, I 
practiced my horseshoe pitching. Horseshoes was a very 
big gambling game in those days, and a fellow named 
Frank Jackson was the world champion. The regulation 
distance in horseshoe pitching is 40 feet, but I practiced at 
41 feet. 1 could ring 80 out of 100 throws at the regulation 
distance, but Jackson was the world champion and 1 want- 
ed my edge if 1 could get it. 

I located Jackson in Minneapolis at a horseshoe tour- 
nament. I went there and built a court in an alley. The 
court looked perfect, but it was 41 feet long. Jackson 
couldn’t figure out why his throws kept falling short, and 
I won $2,000 off him. I think I could have beaten him any- 
how, but why take the chance? 

In Oklahoma City a little later something happened 
that has been told a hundred times, but this is the truth of 
it. Hubert Cokes was a real tough guy, a top pool player, 
and he had a big, fine-looking friend named Longgoody. 
We all liked Goody, and he was witty, but he had no ed- 
ucation at all and we knew it. So on the sly. Cokes taught 
Goody how to spell rhinoceros and Mississippi. Goody 
worked like hell at learning those words, but none of us 
had any idea about it. 

We were watching Goody shoot pool one day. He had 
his coat off and was wearing suspenders and a striped 
shirt and was chalking his cue when some shill remarked 
how dumb Goody was. Cokes said, "People who think 
Goody is dumb just don't know him.” The shill says, why 
Goody couldn't spell his own name. Cokes says Goody 
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TITANIC 

can spell any word you can think up. 
We got into a hot discussion about it. 
Bets were laid. Somebody suggested 
Goody spell restaurant, but we ruled 
that out because it was printed on the 
wall. Cacciatore was another possibility, 
but we decided against it because Goody 
ate Italian food a lot. Finally we settled 
on rhinoceros. I had bet S50 myself, 
and Cokes covered all bets. Cokes 
called Goody over and told him to spell 
rhinoceros. 

“Sure, Hubic," said Goody. "M-i-s- 
s-i-s-s-i-p-p-i. How's that, Hube?” 

"You dumb s.o.b.. I'll break this cue 
over your head!" Cokes yelled. 

I read later there were thousands of 
dollars wagered on that spelling contest, 
and that I was the one who had taught 
Goody the words, but what I have told 
you is the truth. I never gave anybody 
any stories to write, but they sure made 
up a lot of stulf. The real truth is fan- 
tastic enough, if you ask me. 

It was in the early ’20s that I heard 
about Nick the Greek, and 1 went up 
to Chicago to meet him. Nick Dandolos 
was his real name. He was born some- 
where in Greece where his daddy was 
a rug merchant. Nick came to the Unit- 
ed States when he was a kid and fell 
to gambling, the way a lot of Greeks 
do. He won about 5500,000 on the hors- 
es with the help of a certain notorious 
jockey, and from then on he was a gam- 
bler, a great stud poker and faro play- 
er who loved to shoot dice. Nick was 
a mystery man. He used to go broke 
a couple of times a year and the next 
you'd see him he'd have 5200,000 in 
his roll. Nobody knew where he got 
it. He didn't care a hoot for money ex- 
cept to gamble with. 

There was a real big poker game start- 
ing out in San Francisco, and Nick the 
Greek and I went out there. The game 
was at the Kingston Club, a high-class 
place with big rooms and plenty of vel- 
vet and crystal where you felt like a gen- 
tleman. A bunch of rich guys were in 
the game. One lawyer lost more than 
SI million before it was over. 1 was broke 
at the time, but I went in and watched 
the game and it didn't take long for me 
to see Chew Tobacco Sy was running 
in phony decks on them. The way the 
decks were marked you could read 
whether it was a little card or a big 
card, and that’s all you had to know 
since they mostly just played lowball. I 
went to this rich gambler named Harry 
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Pelsinger and said, “If I show you I 
have a cinch proposition to win, will 
you stake me for $10,000? I’ll give you 
50%, of the winnings.” He agreed. I 
showed him the cards with the tiny cross- 
es on them. The first night I won $75,000. 

After a few days Pelsinger heard Nick 
and I were going to team up and cheat 
him in sonic way, so he asked for his 
50% share of my winnings and said he 
wanted out of our deal. I paid him $100,- 
000 on the condition he couldn't ask 
back in. He took the money and went 
down to Los Angeles and lost the whole 
lot staking another fellow. Then of 
course he asked back in, but it was too 
late for that. 

Nick and I had signals to let each 
other know who had the best hand. 
Nicky would play four days in a row 
without sleep. 1 usually played 15 or 16 
hours and then slept 10 or 12. I’ve al- 
ways needed to get my sleep. In that 
big San Francisco game the dealer would 
ante S80, the next man would ante $80 
and the next man would have to open 
for $160. Then the next man could raise 
by putting in $320 and the rest to raise 
would put in $640. That’s a lot faster 
than no limit. You could buy $20,000 
worth of chips, and 15 minutes later 
you had to buy another S20.000 because 
you could lose that much in a hurry. 
We played this game for close to two 
years. Then Nick the Greek and 1 went 
to New York, where I was intending to 
get rich at the racetrack and he was 
going to wipe everybody out with the 
dice. 1 didn’t know how much money 
Nick had exactly, but I had $960,000 
in cash in my suitcase and two au- 
tomobiles, and he must have had about 
the same. That was a lot of money in 
the days before taxes made everybody 
broke. Some Jewish gamblers took all 
Nick's money in a short period around 
Christmas. The comics made a joke 
on the Broadway stage about how 
this was the first time the Jews knew 
Santa Claus was a Greek. It took me 
longer to go broke at the track. 

1 was at Saratoga for a while, busy fix- 
ing jockeys and trying to win $20 mil- 
lion, you know, and this ex-jockey I 
used to be acquainted with around New 
Orleans and Louisville came up to my 
hotel room with a proposition. In a three- 
horse race the next day, two horses were 
6 to 5 and the other was 8 to I. He said 
for S5,000cach he could buy the two 6-to- 
5 jockeys, and I could fill my pockets 
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on the long shot. I was interested, so he brought the two 
jockeys to my hotel room. I told them, “Now look, I 
don’t want you taking my money and letting your horse 
run in on you and you claiming you couldn’t hold them 
back. I don't want no guess with my money.” They said 
not to worry, they’d get a bad start and just run into 
each other and fall off their horses if they had to. 1 gave 
them S5.000 each and gave S2.000 to the ex-jockey for fix- 
ing the deal up. 

I called all around and bet 520,000 on this 8-to-l shot. 
So at the track here come these two 6-to-5 horses running 
for their lives. One of them broke the track record and 
the other like to have beat him. 1 ran down to the jockeys’ 
room with my .45 in my pocket, and. well you can figure 
it out, those weren’t the same two riders I had given the 
money to. Two stableboys had got my money and left 
town with the ex-jockey, all figuring 1 would be pretty hot 
about it and might show them what kind of a world cham- 
pion pistol shot 1 was. But I just had to laugh because I 
had fiat got flimllammed. It was nobody's fault but mine. 

I never had any luck at the racetrack, even when I 
thought I had the edge. Once down in Tijuana I had fixed 
seven of the eight jockeys in a race and had bet SI 50,000 
on the eighth horse, Nellie A, owned by Bert Beroni from 
Reno. I had gone so far as to lay out 5500 each to several 
guys to bet on other horses to keep the odds up, and I 
had called all over the country to place my bets in small 
chunks, and I had told the jockey of the best horse in the 
race that I had a sharpshooter with a scope-sight on top 
of the grandstand to shoot him off his horse if I saw he 
felt like winning. Coming down the stretch Nellie A was 
so far ahead of the field her jockey could have stopped to 
light a cigar and still finish first. I mean Nellie A was in 
front by 150 yards. I was hollering like a fool, I was so ex- 
cited and happy to hit the horses a big lick. And Nellie A 
fell down right there and broke her leg. She just fell right 
down with nobody around her and broke her leg and 
they had to shoot her. Would you call that some kind of 
bad luck? 

w 

W Nr hile I was in San Francisco at the big poker 
game, I had started taking golf lessons on the sly. 1 kept 
out of the sun so 1 wouldn’t get a tan because I didn’t 
want anybody to know I was a great natural-born golfer 
until it was worth something to me. A year or so earlier 1 
had been driving from Tulsa to Pitcher, Okla., and had 
stopped at a drink stand and was watching a fellow hit 
golf balls. I borrowed his club and drove one 300 yards 
the first time I ever swung at a ball. His club was left-hand- 
ed, and I was right-handed, but I will tell you this about 
golf — if you are right-handed you ought to play left-hand- 
ed, and vice versa. I could play scratch either way, but for 
pure accuracy I am better left-handed. 

I bought myself a driver and got up a few bets here and 
there on long hitting. I bet a man who owned a pool hall 
5500 I could drive at least one of three balls 300 yards on 
level ground, but it rained and the best 1 could do in the 
soggy grass was 285. Later I won SI, 000 by betting I 
could drive a ball 500 yards, which I did by knocking it 


onto a frozen lake outside Chicago. That ball went about 
a mile. But all this while I kept my golf a secret. In San Fran- 
cisco, I practiced with all the clubs in the bag and got to 
be about the best iron player and chipper and putter in 
the world. I still am pretty close to the world champion at 
chipping and putting when my arthritis doesn't bother me 
too bad. 

Nobody knew how good I was in San Francisco. In 
fact, the first full round of golf I ever played in my life I 
won 556,000, got paid off in cash on the 18th green and 
lost one of my best friends. 

Buddy Braincr, who was a golf champion in the San Fran- 
cisco area, used to come up to the Kingston Club and 
watch us play cards. One night he asked me to play nine 
holes of golf with him the next morning, and I agreed to 
bet him 510 a hole. Well, I just played terrible and lost all 
nine holes. I paid him his 590 and told him, "I never had 
such bad luck. My ball kept going into every bad place it 
could go to. I’m surprised the bears didn’t eat me, I was 
so far back in the woods all morning. I know I can play 
better than that, and I want to try you again sometime.” 
He started conning me, you know, talking about my bad 
luck and my great swing. He came up to the club again 
that night, and I said I’d play him for 51,000 a hole if 
he’d give me three shots a hole. He said he'd give me one 
shot a hole. I said O.K. but the SI 8,000 had to be put up 
in advance. People went to betting and raised the cash. 

I had a friend named Deep Hole Joe Ferris. A lot of ganr- 
blers have been in the oil business, including me, and Joe 
got his name because he’d just keep drilling deeper and 
deeper, like there was bound to be oil down there in the 
middle of the world. As I said, we were close friends and 
he told me he was betting on Brainer. "Joe, bet on me,” I 
said. “I have got the mortal cinch on that man.” 

“Ti, I have known you for years, and I know you can’t 
play no golf,” Joe said. “I’m going to bet on Brainer, and 
I’ll bet against you right now if you want.” 

Out of friendship I didn’t want to hurt him too much, 
so I warned him again and then I bet Deep Hole Joe S400 
a hole. Two other fellows who didn't know if I could play 
golf or not decided to bet SI 0,000 on me with Joe. I went 
to them and told them I had never played 18 holes of golf 
in my life, which was a fact, and offered to buy their bets 
for 52,500. They were glad to sell to me. 

At the golf course I told Buddy Brainer, “Today, it'll 
be a different game.” I knocked my first drive about 275 
yards down the middle, and Buddy turned white as Mon- 
tana in the winter. I forget what I shot that day, but I 
don't think Brainer won a single hole. What with all the 
side bets, I won 556,000. Deep Hole Joe sent a message 
that said, “Tell Ti not to speak to me again. I didn't mind 
him beating me himself, but I didn’t like him sending 
those other two guys to bet me.” I hadn't sent them, but 
there wasn’t any way to convince Ferris of that, and I lost 
a good friend. 

I went purely crazy over golf. For the next 20 years I 
had a club in my hands nearly every day. You might won- 
der why, if I was the best golfer in the world, like I say I 
was, 1 didn't turn pro and win all the championships? 
Well, you were liable to win a golf bag if you won a tour- 
nament in those days. A top pro wouldn’t win as much in 
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What makes Mustang different is the 


For eight years now, the Ford Mustang has been the 
top-selling car in its class. 

There are at least three reasons why. 

The way it looks. 

Sporty, sexy, sleek. You can choose from 5 models: 
Mach I, SportsRoof, Grand6, Hardtop, and Convertible. 

New for 1973, you also get a rugged color-keyed 
front bumper and a dramatic grille design. 

But not all the good looks are on the outside. Inside 
the cockpit, you sit back in a bucket seat while your hand 


drops to a floor-mounted shift console and you look out 
over a deep-set instrument panel. 

The way it handles. 

The Mustang’s low silhouette and compact size make 
its handling as beautiful as its looks. 

A smoother independent front suspension with 
anti-sway bar helps take the bumps of rough roads and 
the twist out of twisting turns. 

Giving you decisive sporty-car handling with a 
comfortable passenger-car ride. 








All 1973 cars must meet Federal Emissions Standards before sale See your Ford Dealer for details. 


way it looks, handles, and makes you feel. 


The way it feels. 

The feeling of control and balance you get from 
driving a Mustang adds up to a statement of personal style 
Like when you do something very well, and know exactly 
how you did it. 

It's a very different experience. 

You can ask any of the IV2 million people who own a 
Mustang. Or you can find out for yourself. 

At your Ford Dealer’s. 


(Some of the fine Mustang options shown on the Grand6 above are 
automatic transmission, air conditioning, AM-FM stereo radio, console, 
power front disc brakes, white sidewall tires, and heated backlite. 

A smart choice too would be the steel-belted, radial ply tires. Tests 
show that steel-belted radials can give average drivers 40,000 miles of 
tread wear under normal driving conditions.) 
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Introducing 
the last word in stereo. 
ITLOTLOCL. 




For a long time the only place 
to find ITL-OTL-OCL was 
in Hi-Fi components. But 
now even an amateur can get 
this professional feature. In a 
Panasonic stereo system. 

Model SE-850A. 

ITL-OTL-OCL is a technical 
way of describing direct coupling. 
With direct coupling the music 
doesn’t have to pass through 
an electronic maze to get to your 
ears. So a lot of distortion you 
may be used to hearing has 


been eliminated. And the sound 
that comes out of this system is 
more like the sound that went 
into it. That way Bach won’t 


sound too switched on. 

But if your tastes don’t go 
back to Bach, you can opt for 
almost any kind of sound on this 
stereo. There are FM, AM, and 
FM stereo radios. With FET on 
FM to pull in far out stations. 
And AFC to make sure they stay 
put. Then when you want to 
move on to records, you've got 
a record changer with 4 speeds 
to pick from. 

And even if you can’t tell 
an ohm from a decibel, it’s nice 
to know that the SE-850A has 
20 watts of power. Driv ing a pair 
of air-suspension speakers. Each 
with its own 6 V 2 " woofer and 
2M»" tweeter. Of course, if you’re 
possessive, you can keep the 
sound to yourself. With our 
optional stereo headphones, 
Model EAH-20. 

You can see and hear this 
stereo at your Panasonic dealer. 
Just ask for the “Galaxy,” 

Model SE-850A. And get the 
last word. For a change. 
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a year as I would in a week as a hustler. People would get 
to know a pro, and I wanted to keep my skill a secret as 
far as possible. I didn’t care about championships. I want- 
ed the cash. 

I moved down to Beverly Hills with my wife and we 
bought a nice big home and some fine cars and diamonds 
and loaded up on stylish clothes. I bought the house from 
Ed Jones, a left-handed golfer. He invited me out to play, 
so I borrowed my sister’s clubs and beat him two days in 
a row. At dinner I said, “Ed, who ever told you that you 
could play golf? You can’t play a lick. I could take your 
own clubs and beat you left-handed.’’ We played several 
times left-handed, and I would shoot just good enough to 
beat him. I never shot any scores that would scare any- 
body off, you see. 

So we were in the clubhouse in front of a big crowd, 
and I said I’d play anybody out there for S 10,000 if I got 
a stroke a hole. I had been shooting about 100 to beat Ed, 
and they ran a pro named Charley Guest in on me. Ed 
Jones put up S5.000 in cash and two fine new automo- 
biles, which I promptly beat him out of. Then I went over 
to Hollywood Country Club, which I had joined so I 
could take lessons from Ed Dudley, and got into a crap 
game. When I walked out to my car parked near the 18th 
green, two guys jumped me and stuck a pistol in my face. 
I didn’t have my .45 or I would have shot it out with 
them. For some reason I wasn't expecting trouble, but 
Hollywood is just as full of thieves as anywhere else, and 
maybe more so. They took a roll of cash out of my front 
pocket and overlooked S8.000 in my back pocket. I start- 
ed running and fell over an out-of-bounds sign. They caught 
me and found the S8.000. Then they lied a handkerchief 
over my eyes. I told them to give me 52,000 to hustle on, 
keep the rest and forget it. Instead they put me in the back- 
seat of the car and began driving. 1 found a wrench but 
wasn’t sure if they intended to kill me and was afraid to 
hit them for fear of causing a wreck. Finally they threw 
me out of the car. I rolled down a hill, expecting to feel bul- 
lets striking me any second. But they drove off. 

When I got home I called Ed Jones and said I’d been 
hijacked. He sounded sympathetic. My wife’s sister’s hus- 
band knew a policeman, who had a good notion who 
these two boys were. The policeman broke into their apart- 
ment and caught them cutting laundry marks off their hand- 
kerchiefs. It turned out they worked for Ed Jones, and he 
had set them on me. I said I wouldn't identify them if I 
got my money back. But the cop kept my money, quit his 
job and left town. A thief is where you find one, and I 
don't care what kind of a suit he’s got on. 

Those were fine times playing golf. I traveled all over 
and had games with the great players and the great hus- 
tlers, who are not necessarily the same. We had some 
laughs. You may have read about a bet I had with John- 
ny Moss, who now has the cardroom at the Aladdin Hotel 
in Las Vegas. I was betting Johnny couldn’t break 90 
using just a two-iron, 1 think it was, and I’d taken a knife 
and raised the cups a tiny bit, which meant he might miss 
a putt if it wasn’t hit square into the hole. But he caught 
on and sent his caddie ahead to stomp down the cups, 
and he won the bet. 

I had a lot of things going for me in Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. I was the best duckpin bowler in the world 
and broke all kinds of records, and I was doing fine at 
golf and cards and dice. But I decided to go to New York 
and gamble a little and hit the racetracks again, and that 
is how I came to be playing in a poker game with Arnold 
Rothstein. In fact, it was in Rothstein’s apartment house 
that I nearly broke my heart. 

It has always been my ambition to catch one million- 
aire whom I could beat out of a really huge hunk of 
money, and I had my chance in New York. One day I 
was coming down in the elevator in Rothstein's building 
with my golf clubs, and a little Syrian with a mustache 
got on at the sixth floor with his golf clubs. I turned to a 
fellow named Green who was with me and said, “I'll bet 
you SI. 000 I can break 100 today." Green looked con- 
fused, but the little Syrian spoke up and said, “Most peo- 
ple who think they can break 100 can’t do it." I pulled 
out a 51,000 bill. The Syrian got Si, 000 at the desk with- 
out even cashing a check. 

At the golf course I barely broke 100 and beat the Syr- 
ian out of another 51,000 making side bets. We went back 
to the apartment house and ordered dinner up to my 
room and got to shooting dice on the bed. The Syrian 
didn't have a chance. I got him 510.000 down and asked 
how far he wanted to go. He said it didn’t matter. He’d 
go SI 00,000, S200.000, any amount I'd take his check for. 
I thought I'd be lucky to cash his check for the S10.000 he 
owed me, so I called off the game until I could go to the 
bank the next day. They cashed that check without even 
looking to see how his account was fixed. The clerk told 
me that little Syrian was the richest linen man in the 
world, that he’d cash his check for Si million without blink- 
ing. For the next three days I ran all over New York look- 
ing for that Syrian, but he’d gone to Europe. I never had 
another opportunity like that. 

We played some awful big poker in New York. Arnold 
Rothstein usually didn't play with us but he would hang 
around Lindy’s every night. He was a Broadway char- 
acter, you know. He was also a swindler and a gangster, a 
very smug-looking fellow, and I didn't have hardly any 
kind of respect for him. He wasn’t good at any games 
that I know of, but he surely had a lot of money. He was 
accused of being the man behind fixing the 1919 World 
Series, but they couldn’t prove it in court even though it 
did come out that he won S350.000 betting on Cincinnati 
against the Black Sox. I knew he fixed horse races and 
had heard he had shot a cop one time in a crap-game raid 
and got out of it. I kept up my acquaintance with Roth- 
stein and figured one day I’d beat him out of something. 

The big poker game with Rothstein came about when I 
asked him to play. He said he would if I would be his part- 
ner. He claimed he was a good poker player, but of course 
he wasn’t. Anyhow, I agreed to go in with him just to see 
what I could work out. For a while Rothstein and I were 
winning a little. Then Nigger Nate Raymond came into 
the game. Nigger Nate was a real comical guy I knew 
from San Francisco. He'd been broke but had just won 
58,000 shooting craps. Rothstein said he'd high card Nate 
for the 58,000. Nate glanced over at me and then looked 
at Rothstein and said, “Lick ’em in,” which was a saying 
of his. 
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I knew right then we were going to do business. Red 
Bowe's chauffeur was dealing the cards. Nate and I knew 
how to build the cards, putting the little ones on top of 
the big ones, you know, so they would run more or less 
how you wanted them to. I went to the bathroom and 
wrote a note to Rothstein. In the note I said, "I'm a S12,000 
winner, so here's your S6.000, we're not partners any- 
more. I want to go for myself and you go for yourself." I 
explained I didn't want to bet my money on an even 
break on the high card. The fact was I knew Nigger Nate 
was going to beat Rothstein out of his money, and I want- 
ed to get all of it I could, too. 

I put the word around to the other players that I would 
take half their action if they would just bet like Nate did. 
So we went to playing high card. It started off at S500 a 
card, but pretty soon the betting increased. Rothstein would 
say. "I bet you SI0.000 1 beat you, and S5.000 he beats 
you, and S5.0G0 so-and-so beats you," and on like that 
before every deal. 

Rothstein began losing big, but he would put the cash 
in his pocket when he won and would pay off with an 
IOU when he lost. It wasn't very smart of us to accept 
those lOUs from a swindler like Rothstein, but we all fig- 
ured sooner or later he would have to dig up the money. 
By the time the game broke up, Rothstein had lost S3 1 9,000 
to Nate, S69.000 to Joe Bernstein, 529,000 to Sol Fusik. 
S12.000 to Abe Silverman, about $20,000 to a fellow named 
Donnelly, and so forth. All in all, Rothstein lost about S500.- 

000 that he gave us lOUs for, and half that money was sup- 
posed to be mine. 

Most people think that Rothstein was killed that night, 
but he wasn’t killed for 60 days after the game. George 
McManus was in that game and lost $55,000 to Roth- 
stein, which he paid him. But weeks kept going by, and 
Rothstein still hadn't picked up his JOUs from the others. 
He was claiming the game had been rigged. Sure, it was 
rigged, I just said so, but Rothstein had won a lot of 
money on rigged games of all kinds himself. 

Finally, McManus called Rothstein at Lindy's and told 
him to come over to Apartment 349 at the Park Central 
Hotel. I think what George wanted was to tell Rothstein 
either to pay up what he owed to the others or to give 
back the $55,000. Rothstein walked out of Lindy’s with 
Jimmy Meehan, one of his bodyguards. He gave Jimmy 
his pistol because he said he didn't want to have any trou- 
ble with McManus. Then he continued alone to the Park 
Central. Later they found Rothstein shot down in the 
lobby, and the pistol was out on the street, and George's 
overcoat was up in the room. There was a pile of cele- 
brating around town when Rothstein was killed, because 
Herbert Hoover was elected President that day and Roth- 
stein would have won S500.000 betting on Hoover, but 
now he didn’t win anything. I didn't celebrate. I just sat 
there and looked at those lOUs. 

George got arrested for murder. They also pulled in 
me, Hyman Bcller. Red Bowe, Nigger Nate and Meehan. 

1 claimed I was sick and did everything I could to stay off 
the witness stand. But when they did get me up there, I 
didn't tell them anything. Before the trial, the New York 
newspapers had started calling me Thompson, since that's 
what I told them my name was, and that's about as straight 


an answer as I gave during that period. I know plenty of 
people thought it was me who killed Rothstein. I ask you 
why would I have killed a guy who owed me a quarter of 
a million dollars? 

So it was time to leave New York for a while. I went 
down to Missouri to visit my mother. Fooling around 
with the boys in Joplin playing a little golf, I met a pro 
named Ky Laffoon. I helped him out some with his game 
and told him he was too good to be hanging around town 
not making any money. We went on the road together. 
Ky and I never did lose a match as partners. 

I played an awful lot of golf. I didn't exactly give up 
my other occupations, but I loved golf and won a pile of 
money at it. I played with young Ben Hogan and gave 
him some pointers, and I took Dutch Harrison as a part- 
ner when he was just a 17-year-old kid. Somebody asked 
Ed Dudley how well I could play, and he said, "One shot 
better than anybody in the world.” That's how I felt about 
it, too, when there was a bet on the line. One day at the 
Ridglea course in Fort Worth, 1 had to shoot a course rec- 
ord of 29 on the back nine to beat Byron Nelson. A man 
1 know still has that scorecard. “Ti, if you ever want to 
prove what you shot that day, I’m keeping the proof for 
you,” he told me at the time. 

But no matter how good I was, I always liked to have 
an edge. I have been known to go around with my arm in 
a sling while I was getting up a match and then suddenly 
have a miraculous recovery on the first tec. One old boy 
who was a powerful driver kept wanting to play me, 

and I offered to let him hit three tee shots on every 

hole (except the par-3s, of course) and play the best 

one. He started off beating me, but by about the 12th 

hole he was worn out from all that swinging, and I 
clipped him easy. Another fellow asked for one of the 
pills I took for dizzy spells, and I slipped him a sleep- 
ing pill and cleaned him out. But there were times 
when no trick would work, you just had to put your 
head down and play. George Von Elm hustled me into 
a 515.000 game with a fellow that I had to shoot 65 to 
beat. You should have heard the hollering. At the time, 
they thought I was a 20-handicap player. 

People ask how I would have done on the golf tour 
today. The truth is I don't know. I could shoot 65 lots of 
times, but the courses we played were so short that to- 
day's golfers might have shot them in nothing. We had 
par-3 holes that were 80 to 100 yards, and our par-4s were 
about 300 to 320. 

You probably haven't heard much about Titanic Thomp- 
son lately, and that is because I have been living a pretty 
quiet life in Grapevine with my wife Jeannette and my 
son. Ty Wayne Thomas, a big strong 13-year-old who's 
got a powerful throwing arm like mine. He could wind up 
in the big leagues. 1 work on my propositions and play 
the pitch and putt golf course, and 1 drilled a dry hole not 
long ago. Jeannette and I go bowling every day. I try real 
hard to beat her. Although I might have come close to it 
with golf, I never have played any kind of a game just for 
fun. I’ve done it all for money. But the funny thing is with 
me, money itself has never meant anything outside of some- 
thing to kind of keep score with. If money had really 
meant anything to me, I would have kept some of it. end 
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A Quitter Wins the Derby 

Everybody except his jockey had given up on Humorist, whose 
courage was more than skin deep by NORMAN B. WILTSEY 


O n a spring afternoon in 1921 a horse 
owner named Jack Joel and his 
trainer, Charles Morton, waited tensely 
at England's historic Newmarket Race 
Course for the running of the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas Stakes. Entered in the mile 
race, a traditional stepping-stone to Ep- 
som Downs and “The Derby," was Joel's 
3-year-old colt Humorist. A handsome 
chcstniU by Polymelus out of Jest, the 
colt finished second in the 1920 Middle 
Park Stakes as a 2-year-old and seemed 
at that time to possess the qualities of a 
Derby horse. But at 3 Humorist had gone 
unaccountably wrong, alternating dull 
and brilliant performances until his 
owner was about ready to present 
him to some young lady as a saddle 
horse. Before he did, however. Morion 
persuaded Joel to see if he could get 
the famous jockey Steve Donoghue to 
ride Humorist in the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Donoghue, the winning rider 
in the 1915 and 1917 Derbies, was re- 
portedly seeking a mount for the 1921 
classic and might well be interested in 
Humorist. As it turned out, he was. In- 
deed Donoghue welcomed the chance 
to solve the riddle of the fractious 
colt's in-and-out performances and per- 
haps gain himself a Derby mount. 

At Newmarket they put it all to the 
test. Donoghue got Humorist away to 
a winging start. He kept the colt hand- 
ily in front until the last 16th, when Hu- 
morist began to labor and fade. When 
their horse finished third, Joel and Mor- 
ton were disgusted; Donoghue, however, 
felt differently about the animal. Though 
Humorist had lost a race, he had gained 
a friend. 

Disgruntled bettors promptly branded 
the colt a quitter, an opinion reluctantly 
shared by his owner and trainer, but Do- 
noghue disagreed. “Humorist is no quit- 
ter," insisted the jockey. “Something is 
wrong with this colt. I don't know what 
it could be. He didn't show any signs of 
injury. He had the race won and then 
just ran out of petrol. Let’s have the vet 
look him over.” 

The stable veterinarian found nothing 
wrong with Humorist except that he was 
rather seriously underweight. He recom- 
mended a lighter training schedule, an 
extra grain ration in the morning and 
hot bran mash at night. Care, he said, 
should also be taken that the colt did 
not become chilled and thereby risk 
catching a cold. 

With the Derby only three weeks off 


and Humorist his sole eligible starter, 
Joel held anxious council with Morton 
and Donoghue. The latter, still believing 
in Humorist, was all for allowing the 
colt to start in the Derby — but only if 
he trained well and looked fit at post 
lime. And so Morton trained Humorist 
lightly, gave him his extra food rations 
and kept him in the barn on cold rainy 
days. At night the grooms checked ev- 
ery hour to make sure the colt didn't 
shed his stable blanket. Humorist re- 
sponded to the careful handling with a 
series of dazzling works. "He's got it 
now!" exulted Donoghue to Morton af- 
ter a swift ride aboard the little chest- 
nut on the training strip at ancient New- 
market Heath. "He finished the mile 
with plenty left and begging to run.” 

Morton shrugged. “1 hope you're 
right," he said. “But he still has a week 
to go." 

On Derby Day. Epsom Downs was 
clear and bright, and the vast crowd in 
a holiday mood. Best of all. Humorist 
seemed in lop form. 

"He had gained a little weight and 
looked extremely fit,” wrote Donoghue 
later. "He nipped at my arm before we 
went to the post as if he were trying to tell 
me he was all right. He had never done 
that before, and so I took it as an omen of 
victory." But long-mcmoried bettors, 
burned at Newmarket, did not share his 
optimism and allowed the little chestnut 
to go off at longish odds of 6 to 1 . 

Donoghue's preracc plan that day was 
to conserve his mount’s questionable 
stamina by carefully timing his every 
move, and the jockey was later to call 
this "my greatest ride." Many of Eng- 
land's top horsemen agreed. 

Steve held Humorist off the lead for 
eight furlongs of the approximately I Zi- 
mile course. Here, Epsom Downs levels 
out after a brief downhill run, and now 
the Derby begins to exact its toll and, as 
the punters say, “The colts are sepa- 
rated from the horses.” 


Two horses, Alan Breck and Leighton, 
were leading Humorist at the mile, but 
now Donoghue was ready to make his 
move. As the jockey had expected, the 
long grind had slowed the speed horse 
Leighton and, as he faltered. Humorist 
moved into second position one length 
behind Breck. Humorist was still run- 
ning well within himself, but Donoghue 
dared not call on him for more speed at 
this point. The colt was not all out. yet 
Steve sensed that he had little in re- 
serve. His smooth action had roughened 
slightly in the last eighth, enough to warn 
his experienced rider that he might come 
to grief in the stretch drive. 

It was the habit of Alan Breck, an- 
other speed horse, to bear out when he 
was tiring. This fact presented Donoghue 
with a tricky tactical problem. If he went 
out with Breck as the latter drifted, he 
would lose priceless ground that he could 
never get back at this stage of the race. 
If he went inside, he could gain ground 
and perhaps the winning edge in a tight 
race — provided that Breck did indeed 
go into his outward drift. 

Watching the leader closely. Do- 
noghue saw Breck flip his tail in the 
jerky motion that betrays a weary, dis- 
couraged racehorse. Momentarily now, 
according to his past form, Breck should 
drift out from the rail — but Steve could 
not wait for that to happen to make 
his move. To ensure that vital edge, 
he must gamble on Breck following 
his usual racing pattern, and so, bold- 
ly, Donoghue guided Humorist for 
the opening that had not yet appeared. 
The colt hung for a tense instant — 
then came willingly. As he reached 
the leader's tail, Breck, as if on cue, 
moved out from the rail just enough 
to let Humorist through. The cool gam- 
ble had paid off. 

Leading the field now, Donoghue used 
all his racing skills to keep Humorist 
from running himself out in the stretch, 
which at Epsom turns into an uphill or- 

conlinued 
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Quitter continued 

deal for the last 300 yards. Humorist 
came into the stretch two lengths in front. 
Now came the last and greatest chal- 
lenge. Moving up fast on the outside, 
driving past fading horses, came late- 
running Craig an Eran, with Jockey 
Brennan whipping hard. Eran had beat- 
en Humorist in the Two Thousand Guin- 
eas. Now, on the longer course, Bren- 
nan was confident that his powerful 
stretch runner could win again. Eran 
drew even with Humorist's saddle girth, 
gradually moved up until both colts were 
eye to eye. Then, as they approached 
the finish. Humorist inched ahead and 
won by a neck. 

After that great victory in the Der- 
by, Humorist was allowed to rest two 
weeks at his home barn at Wantage. 
Entered in a minor race at Ascot, the 
colt was scratched on the morning of 
the race, when Morton discovered flecks 
of blood inside Humorist's nostril af- 
ter an easy work. 

Morton immediately sent the Derby 
winner home. The colt appeared per- 
fectly well upon arrival, but the stable 
vet was cal led in to examine him as a rou- 
tine precaution. As before the Derby, 
the vet found nothing wrong. 

Several days later Jack Joel engaged 
A. J. Munnings, the noted painter of 
thoroughbreds, to do Humorist's por- 
trait for the famed Gallery of Derby Win- 
ners at the Newmarket Jockey Club- 
house. Munnings worked on the por- 
trait all one morning before going to 
lunch. Returning, the artist found Hu- 
morist lying dead in his stall. Blood from 
the colt's mouth and nostrils stained the 
straw bedding around him. 

Two veterinary surgeons performed an 
autopsy upon Humorist's body. The op- 
eration disclosed that the massive hem- 
orrhage which killed the colt had re- 
sulted from advanced and long-standing 
tuberculosis. The tissue of one lung was 
completely degenerated and that of the 
other had been severely affected by the 
disease. Shocked at the news of Hu- 
morist's death, Donoghuc paid him a 
horseman s tribute. "He gave me ev- 
erything he had when it must have been 
agony for him," said the jockey. “No 
horse ever showed greater courage.’’ 

After Humorist's death, the racing 
fans who had branded the horse a quit- 
ter were — as turf writer Joe H. Palmer 
later sardonically noted— "somewhat 
abashed, a few of them for as long as 
10 minutes.” end 
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Memoirs ofabottle: 


A fellow named Pat Sands got a raise one day and brought 
me home that night. He wanted to celebrate with 
\8s something special. I was flattered. 

I Pat's neighbor dropped by to borrow a little vermouth 

I for a Rob Roy and remembered 
| he didn't have any Scotch either. 

There was a little less of me when Pat came home 

, after opening his paycheck with his new raise. 
H After taxes, he wondered if he got a raise at all. 


Pat’s poker party took a lot out of me. 


'HflU DC'.IDINJ 


Pat'sflhiddies, Dick, Don and Nick came over one 
1 night and I sensed that I wasn't long for 
this world. 


(ipty feeling tells me I was right. 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by RON FIMRITE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 

Luis Tiant, whose nearly flawless pitch- 
ing gave the Red Sox their shot at the 
championship, is the soul of generosity. 
He credits at least nine, maybe 10, of 
his 15 victories to teammates. “Yaz," 
says he of the late-flowering Carl Ya- 
strzemski, “has won five or six for me 
with homers [the last on Friday night] 
and Tommy Harper has won about four 
more.” Yastrzemski, who did in fact 
have five game-winning hits in the 
past month, graciously accepted his 
teammate's plaudits, but cannot recall 
three of them. 

As the Red Sox went down to the 
wire with the tenacious Detroit Tigers, 
the Orioles were dropped out of the race 
on Friday and the Yankees were done 
on Saturday. The normally unsentimen- 
tal Baltimore manager, Earl Weaver, 
apologized to Oriole Owner Jerry Hoff- 
berger for failing 10 win a fourth straight 
league title. “Skip," replied Hoffberger, 
“you're not as sorry as 1 am.” 

And Yankee Manager Ralph Houk 
may well have put his foot in his mouth 
when he commented in midweek, “Our 
toes arc still wriggling." They stiffened up 
a couple of days later. The Tigers, driven 
ever forward by Manager Billy Martin, 
were still in the ball game — and even hit- 
ting. Cleveland and Milwaukee, mean- 
while, were not so much spoilers as pi- 
geons. The Brewers' Jim Lonborg surren- 
dered six runs in two innings to the Ti- 
gers, a team whose number he had 
earlier. And there was talk in Cleveland 
of trading 23-gamc winner Gaylord Per- 
ry for a much-needed power hitter. 

BOST 84-67 DET 83-69 NY 79-71 
BALT 78-73 CLEV 69-83 MIL 62-90 

AMERICAN LEAGUE WEST 

“As soon as we win this thing,” said Oak- 
land A's Manager Dick Williams just 
before his team won the thing, “all you 
regulars will get a well-deserved rest.” 
■'Hey, you can’t do that to me,” said 
Sal Bando, who knocked in the win- 
ning runs in both ends of a doublehcader 
with Minnesota, “I'm just getting hot." 
But Bando was on the bench by Sat- 
urday. That's where blue Vida Blue may 
be in the playoffs and /or the World Se- 
ries. With ace left-handed Reliever Dar- 
old Knowles out with an injured hand, 
Blue, a 24-game winner last year but a 


six-game winner this, may be shunted 
to the bullpen for the big ones. 

The White Sox' Dick Allen was no- 
where in sight, but this time it was not 
his fault. Manager Chuck Tanner sim- 
ply gave him the rest of the season off 
after the A's clinched the division cham- 
pionship. Still, there was an Allen in 
the lineup — Dick's brother Hank, an in- 
fielder brought up in September. 

The staggering Minnesota Twins were 
consistency personified during the 
week — six games played, six games lost, 
all by one run. And the Kansas City Roy- 
als were, alas, looking ahead toward the 
inevitable next year. Specifically, they 
were contemplating a next year for big 
John Mayberry, who is only 22 and who 
had an II-for-24 week. He has batted 
in 100 runs in a losing season. The Cal- 
ifornia Angels also have something to 
look forward to — another Nolan Ryan 
season. Ryan struck out 17 men while 
winning his 19th game. That made 319 
strikeouts for the year, best in the ma- 
jor leagues. And the Texas Rangers may 
now look ahead to a year without Ted 
Williams as manager. 

OAK 91-61 CHI 85-65 MINN 7S-74 
KC 75-76 CAL 73-78 TEX 52-99 

NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 

The Pirates’ Roberto Clemente got his 
3,000th hit, a lcadoff double in the fourth 
inning of a game with the Mets, and 
joined the immortals. But Clemente 
thought he should have been in that 
august company the night before when 
the official scorer ruled that his high 
bouncer over the mound led to an error 
by New York’s Ken Boswell, not an in- 
field single. "All my life,” complained 
Clemente, "they [the scorers] have been 
stealing hits from me." 

The Cubs' Billy Williams is still a few 
hits shy of 3,000 (he has 2,229), but he did 
have a shot at the league's triple crown. 
He led in hitting by a comfortable margin 
and trailed the Red's Johnny Bench by 
four home runs and one RBI. 

On the day Clemente stroked No. 
3,000, Lou Brock of the Cardinals hit his 
2,000th against the Cubs, the same team, 
as fate would have it, that traded him 
away eight years ago. Montreal’s Gene 
Mauch had his contract extended. “It's 
quite obvious that I'm pleased,” said 
Mauch. “And it's quite obvious that 


we have a lot of work to do.” Another 
team in the same fix, obviously, is the 
Phillies — except when it comes to Pitch- 
er Steve Carlton, who managed to win 
26 games for a last-place team. “He’ll 
be our first SI 00,000 player,” conceded 
General Manager Paul Owens. 

PITT 95-57 CHI 83-68 NY 78-72 
ST.L 74-79 MONT 68-82 PHIL 57-95 

NATIONAL LEAGUE WEST 

Dental science is gambling that a tooth 
extraction will cure the pains — oral and 
armwise — of Cincinnati pitching star 
Gary Nolan in time for the playoffs with 
Pittsburgh. Manager Sparky Anderson is 
assuming as much, predicting that Nolan 
will pilch the third game. Meanwhile, un- 
beknownst to anyone, the Reds’ Clay 
Carroll set a major league record for the 
most saves by a relief pitcher in a single 
season. He has 36. 

"f want a catcher who can ca/f a good 
game, throw and stop the other team 
from running," said Houston's Leo Du- 
rocher, echoing a familiar managerial 
aspiration. But second-string Astro 
Catcher Larry Howard disagreed. "You 
keep reading in the papers that we need 
a left-handed relief pitcher and a catch- 
er,” said he wearily. “What they ought 
to do is concentrate on getting the left- 
handed relief pitcher and forget about 
the catcher. I think our catching is well 
taken care of.” 

The Atlanta Braves are also talking 
trade, but two who definitely are not 
on the block are Henry Aaron and young 
Dusty Baker. Trading Aaron would be 
like giving away Peachtree Street, and 
as for Baker, Manager Eddie Mathews 
says, "He has super tools. The best way 
I can help him is to stay away from 
him.” 

The Giants’ Jim Barr is a forward 
thinker. “I am going to spring training 
thinking of myself as a starter all the 
way,” he said. And with cause. At one 
point in this dismal San Francisco sea- 
son, Barr retired 41 batters in a row 
over two games. 

The San Diego Padres fired Pitching 
Coach Roger Craig and hired as his re- 
placement Johnny Podres, who by the 
merest coincidence was Manager Don 
Zimmer’s old roommate on the Dodgers. 

CIN 92-59 HOUS 83-66 LA 83-69 

ATL 70-81 SF 66-86 SO 57-92 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Sept. 26-Oct. 2 


boxing —Unbeaten RON LYLE knocked out Busi- 
er Mathis in the second round of their heavyweight 
bout in Denver, prompting Mathis to announce lie 
may retire (page 88). 

non FOSTER knocked out Great Britain's Chris 
Finnegan in the 14th round of their light-heavy- 
weight championship light in London. It was Fos- 
ter's 1 1 th title defense, including bouts in which he 
did not have WBA recognition, since he won the 
championship by knocking out Dick Tiger in 1968. 
VENICE BORKORSOR of Thailand captured the 
World Boxing Council flyweight title from Betulio 
Gonzales of Venezuela on a 10-round TKO m 
Bangkok. 

pro football— NFC: For Washington, it was a 
hard day's Knighl. The Redskins appeared to have 
gained a tie with underdog NEW ENGLAND when 
Curl Knight kicked a 32-yard field goal with I 39 
left. But the Patriots were Called for roughing him. 
and Washington accepted the penalty and first down 
instead of the field goal in order to go for a win- 
ning touchdown. New England's defense held, and 
Knight lined up for a 27-yard attempt — a pro chtp- 
in. I Ic missed, and (he Patriuts hung on to win. even- 
tually. 24-23. It was no day for conference favor- 
ites. Dave Hampton set a team single-game rush- 
ing record of 161 yards as ATLANTA beat Los 
Angelov for the fust time ever .31 .3. GREEN BAY 
knocked oil Dallas 16 1.3 on C'hcslcr M.ircol's field 
goals from 44. 26 and 22 yards and John Brock- 
ington's rushing. Terry Bradshaw hit Erank Lewis 
on a 3s-y.ird scoring pass with 1:06 left to give 
PITTSBURGH a 25-19 win over St. Louis. Greg 
Landrv threw one touchdown pass and scored three 
himself as DETROIT outlasted Chicago 38-24. 
Bob Gricsc atoned for a poor passing start in the 
Iasi |mo minutes of play by leading MIAMI, pro 
football’s only remaining unbeaten team, to a comc- 
from-bchind 16-14 win over Minnesota. A seven- 
play. 59-yard drive culminated in his three-yard 
scoring pass to T ight End Jim Mandich with 1:28 
remaining. 

AFC: Joe Namnth failed lo equal last week's per- 
formance againsl Baltimore, but mistakes by Ins 
teammates and Skip Butler's lour field goals had 
more lo do with HOUSTON'S 26-20 win (page 
SSI. Cincinnati fell to CLEVELAND 27-6 alter 
Mike Phipps broke open a defensive struggle with 
a 68-yard touchdown pass to Frank Pitts early in 
the fourth quarter. Jan Stencrud's 22-yard field 
goal gave KANSAS CITY ils first win in two 
starts, but barely. 20- 1 7 over New Orleans, in a Mon- 
day night game. Six days Liter the Chiefs con- 
tinued their strange, bumbling ways and were lied 
with Denver 17-17. Then Mike Livingston threw 
three second-half touchdown passes cn route to a 


45-24 Kansas City win. New Orleans, meanwhile, 
lost in more predictable fashion .37-2 loSAN i-R,\N- 
CISCO, whose Quaitcrbjck John Bmdie picked 
the Saints' defense apart with 18 completions in 26 
passes and two scoring throws. BALTIMORE won 
its first game after two losses, beating Buffalo 17-0: 
the Colts' Namuth-slruck defense slitfened and al- 
lowed only 229 yards total offense. Cid Edwards 
gamed 97 yards rushing and caught six passes for 
100 yards to give SAN DIEGO a 17-17 tie with fa- 
vored OAKLAND. 

GOLF BOB CHARLES or New Zealand fallcrcd 
in the final round with a 76. but won Europe's rich- 
est tournament, the SI 38,547 John Player, bv a 
stroke over American Gay Brewer and Bn:on Pe- 
ter Oostcrhurs with a onc-Oicr-par 285 total, in 
Turnberry. Scotland. 

DEANE BFMAN won the SI00.000 Quad Cities 
Open for the second straight year with a live-under- 
par 279 in Bettendorf, Iowa. 

HARNESS RACING- SUPER BOWL <S2. 80) driven 
by Stanley Dancer, won the $93,097 h onkers Fu- 
tiirily by a length over Del Miller's Dclmomca Han- 
over (page 93). 

RICC’I RFENIE TIME set two world records for 
2-ycar-old pacers on a mile track while winning 
the $25,691 Meadow Lands Pace in Lexington. Ky. 
in straight heats. The son of Race Time's second 
heat of 1:56! , broke Entrepreneur's mile record by 
* of a second and his combined time for two heats 
of 3:54* ; , bettered the old mark of 3:56 shared by 
Bullet Hanover and Fulla Napoleon. 

HOCKEY TEAM CANADA staged a remarkable 
comeback in its scries with the Soviet Union, win- 
ning the last two games in Moscow on late goals 
by Toronto's Paul Henderson and taking the eight- 
game scries I 3 1 after being down 3 I I (page 43). 

HORSE RACING KEY TO Til) MINT ($5.40). 
ridden by Bruuliu Bac/a. assured himself ol Horse 
of the Year honors by winning the SI 15.500 Wood- 
ward Stakes over Autobiography at sloppy Bel- 
monl Park. Favored Riva Ridge. Kentucky Derby 
and Belmont Stakes winner, finished fourth, 6‘/j 
lengths behind K 1 I M (page 44). 

OUR PAPA JOE ($261 won the I' ,-m.le S34.200 
Thomas D. Nash Memorial Handicap by a neck 
at Chicago's Sportsman's Park when favored Joey 
Bob's jockey mistakenly pulled up 1 » of a mile 
from the finish line. 

MOTOR SPORTS— MIKE HAILWOOD of Great 
Britain clinched the 1972 Formula II Europe title 
by finishing second to Australian Tim Schenkcn in 
llockcnhcim. West Germany. Hailwood holds a 


55 -37 lead in Ihe standings over Jcan-Pierrc Jassaud 
of France, who dropped out afler the third lap. 
DAVE ANDERSON of Minneapolis set world 
land-speed records for drag racing, driving his jet- 
po tiered Pollution Packer to a speed of J54.666 
mph over a quarter mile and 173.918 mph over 
500 meters at the Bonneville Salt Flats in Utah. 

soccer AJAX of Amsterdam won the World 
Championship Cup by defeating IndependieiUc ol 
Argentina 3 0 on two goals by Johnny Rep and 
one by Johan Neeskcns. and became the first team 
to earn, in succession, the National Dutch Cut*, 
the National League, the European Cup and the 
W oi d ( | 

TRACK & field JORDAN K A BL AGOYE V A. 30. 
of Bulgaria, silver medal winner at Munich, cleared 
6‘ 4 */$' at an international track mccl in Zagreb. 
Yugoslavia, breaking Ihe women's high jump world 
record of 6' -"/t’ jointly held by lllona Guscnbaucr 
of Austiia and Olympic gold medalist Ulrike Mcy- 
farth of West Germany. 

tennis— US. Open champion BILLIE JEAN 
KING, who in 1971 became the fir.t woman ath- 
lete to pass the SIOO.OOO mjrk. guaranteed a re- 
peat performance in 1972 when she reached the 
semifinals of the Virginia Slimx-Phocnix Thunder- 
bird tournament. She went on to face Margaret 
Smith Court ol Australia in the finals for the thud 

6-3. rtL WC< ' 4 V '° 1 ' ° r ‘ ^ 51X0,1 

JIMMY CONNORS. 20, beat Roscoc Tanner 6 2. 
7-6 in the finals of Ihe $34,000 Golden Gate Pa- 
cific Coast championships in Albany. Calif. 

mileposts REDISTRIBUTED: The purse for the 
1968 Kentucky Derby, alter the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals upheld the slate racing commission's 
contention that the winner. Dancer's Image, had a 
forbidden medication in his system on Derby day. 
Runner-up Forward Pass gets the winner’s purse 
($122,600). Erancic's Hat gets place money ($25.- 
000) and T.V. Commercial, show ($12,500). 
RESIGNED: TED WILLIAMS. 52. as manager 
ol the Texas Rangers, but expected to remain with 
the club in an advisory capacity. The Rangers had 
lost 15 straight games at the time of Ihe announce- 
ment and had a record of 52-99— worst in baseball 
(page IIS). 

SOLD: To a syndicate headed by Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates Owner John W. Galbrealh for S2I.5 million, 
HIALEAH RACE. COURSE in Miami, marking 
only the lourlh change in ownership since Joseph 
Widcncr built the track in 1925. 


CREDITS 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



BILLY JOHNSON. a 

sophomore at Widcncr 
College in Chester, Pa., 
scored six touchdowns 
in a game against Si. 
John's University, 
N.Y., rushed for 180 
yards in 10 carries and 
returned four punts for 
256 yutds. He is also a 
9.5 sprinter on the 
school track team. 
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CHUCK STEIGER- 
walo, 41, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, sailing a 10- 
yea r-old wooden boat, 
won the 1972 Thistle 
Class National Cham- 
pionship and became 
the first sailor ever to 
win the top two Thistle 
events — the national 
and the midwinter — in 
the same year. 



SGT. PERCY J. KNOX, 

38. of Edwards, Calif., 
after an eight-year lay- 
oil', set national age- 
group records in the 
100-yard dash, with a 
time of 9.9, and in the 
100 meters, w ith an 11.1 
clocking, lie also an- 
chored (hcwinning400- 
meter relay team at the 
World Senior games. 



JOHN SPRINGER, a 

sophomore quarter- 
back at Abbey High 
School in Canon City, 
Colo , hit 2 1 of 38 pass- 
es for 410 yards and six 
touchdowns in his var- 
sity debut and had three 
scores called back. In 
seven freshman games 
he had passed for 23 
TDs and 2,500 yards. 



AL LANG. 75, of Ur- 
bana, 111., shot Ins age 
on the par-72 Urbana 
Golf and Country Club 
course and. a week lat- 
er. alternating strokes 
with Dorthea William- 
son, 72, shot a 77. On 
the 542-yard, par-5 first 
hole, his third shot hit 
the llagstick and she 
putted in for a birdie 4. 



JACK HIMES. 20, of Big 
Spring, Texas, set a 
world-record 95 of 100 
points in the bull-rid- 
ing event at the New 
Mexico Slate Fair Ro- 
deo and became the 
fourth rider ever to stay 
the required eight sec- 
onds on a 1.700-pound 
Charolais bull named 
Double Ought. 
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Gold finish chain with 
Medallion gg 


Football Fans! 

Your favorite 
wpE TEAM MEDALLIONS 

are now available in 
Paperweight Spinners * Belts 
Team -weights * Necklaces 
and 

Self -adhering Medallions 


Those beautifully handcrafted, jewel-like NFL Team 
Medallions that made such a hit last season are now 
available in a whole new series of ways to show off your 
favorite team insignia. Each Medallion, whether mounted 
as a paperweight spinner or hanging from a chain necklace 
or belt, is three inches in diameter and weighs 2Vi ounces. 
Official team colors are baked enamel with bright gold- 
like lettering and trim. Self-adhering medallions attach 
and hold to any smooth surface. 


Medallion paperweight 
on Spanish Marble Base 

$15.00 


(as worn by model) 
Gold finish chain with 
Medallion §7 gg 



NFL "TEAM-WEIGHT" 
Italian Marble base 
paperweight with 
insignia engraved in 
aluminum 

$2.95 


DELUXE BELT 
Any 7 medallions, 
with leather ties 

$38.95 



ORDER NOW FOR FAST DEUVERY! 



have enclosed my l ) checl 

the amount of $ ft 

below. I have indicated in thi 
insignia Is) I want. Fla. Resit 
NOTE : When ordering more 
insert the numerical amount i 
ing the ordered item(s). 

) DELUXE BELT tcircl# 

) CHAIN BELT 
) CHAIN NECKLACE 
I SPINNER PAPERWEIGHT 
) NFL "TEAM WEIGHT" 

) NFL TEAM MEDALLION 


NFL 

TEAM MEDALLION 
Self-adhering medallion, 
all teams available. 

$3.95 

JnFL License No. 620-150-401 
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MR. BUCKLEY'S VIEW 

Sirs: 

1 will never, repeat never, open another 
issue of Sports Illustrated. What qualifies 
William F. Buckley Jr. ( Strange Bedfellows, 
Sept. 25) to write an article in a sports mag- 
azine? This simpering champion of the upper 
dog may have a place for his deathless prose, 
but it certainly “ain't" in a sports mag- 
azine. Is there no hiding place? 

Charles Carter 

Long Island City, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Mr. Buckley is clever. However, 1 cannot 
appreciate being force-fed his political self- 
delusions during my weekly hour of sport- 
ing reclusion. 

Steven Schmitt 

Allentown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Bill Buckley’s gingery analysis uses sport 
for nothing more than an excuse to poke a 
few jabs at the same liberal concepts he’s 
been bobbing around for years. What are 
the differences between U.S. “dcmiamatcur- 
ism” and Soviet “professionalism” that 
could account for the basketball loss at the 
Olympics? "Single-mindedness’’ and "bilat- 
eral” exchange of culture, Bill tells us. Was 
Ed Ratleff any less “single-minded” than 
Aleksander Belov about winning for his 
team? 

Buckley runs his political and historical 
references from A to Z in a dazzling dis- 
play of verbal gymnastics. The final serving 
is a cup of Siberian gruel and Bill Buck- 
ley’s inscrutable smile. 

William Joyce 

South Wellfleet, Mass. 

Sirs: 

For all the wit and accuracy of William 
Buckley’s comments upon the state of in- 
ternational sports, his tiresome attempts at 
political allegory proved quite lame. Ac- 
tually, the only thing he proved is that, for 
William Buckley, international politics is a 
game roughly equivalent to hockey or bas- 
ketball, i.e., it is to be played to win and, if 
you are a man, you will give it everything 
you’ve got. Which is all fine and good. Ex- 
cept that with the nuclear puck, I don’t 
want to be around when the sticks start 
swinging, and none of us will be around 
when they are through. 

One would like to think that international 
sports are precisely the forum for such nec- 
essary and even valuable national energies 
to be played out. But surely the skates, the 
pucks and the sticks should be left outside 
of the arena when the object of the game in- 
volves human lives. Didn’t the misplaced 


machismo of the Arab terrorists at Munich 
teach us at least that very lesson? 

Ren Weschler 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

Sirs: 

William Buckley has hit us again with 
his best punch— not his vocabulary, but his 
impeccably logical mind — and, man, did we 
need it. With his simple but analytical re- 
definitions of such terms as "sport," "vic- 
tory" and “superiority," Buckley has ten- 
dered a spice of realism to an athletic world 
already heavily peppered with spurious glo- 
ries. Too bad we can’t accuse the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee of similar san- 
ity. Perhaps then it could have avoided be- 
coming — through its appointed officials of 
boxing, gymnastics, diving and basketball — 
the second largest terrorist organization 
represented at Munich, one which compared 
ideologies rather than athletes. 

The best course for the future is obvious. 
We have to restore career specialization to 
its natural order, putting Buckley in charge 
of the Olympics and giving those faceless 
components of the IOC a shot at real pol- 
itics. We would then have a Utopia of ath- 
letic objectivity and political poetic justice. 

But, no, I guess not. Imagine the Inter- 
national Olympic Committeemen as Su- 
preme Court members, each voting accord- 
ing to how he thought the others were going 
to vote. Or imagine Avery Brundage in any 
position of political power at all. 

Even if such difficulties were avoidable, 
people would never trust the arrangement. 
The Buckley-run Games would come too 
close to following the intent of athletic eth- 
ics, rather than the letter, and there is a dis- 
mal dearth of men with enough of Buck- 
ley’s sanity to tolerate such a circumstance. 

Jeff Harvey 

North Syracuse, N.Y. 

COACH IBA'S DEFENSE 

Sirs: 

A word in behalf of Hank Iba (“Jab at 
lba," Scorecard, Sept. 25). Lefty Driesell 
knows that college teams in the Top 10 do 
not go to the Olympics — a group of in- 
dividual players go. And until we do 
send a whole team to the Games, strong 
defense with the emphasis on teamwork, 
as Hank Iba has stressed for decades, is 
the way to win in international basketball — 
if the judging is fair. If Driesell's teams 
played defense as well as Iba's, he’d un- 
derstand its value. 

Team Canada lost at home to the Rus- 
sians in hockey because its great individuals 
played like individuals and not as a team. 
Hank Iba's Olympic team and his Okla- 
homa State teams before that succeeded de- 


spite their lack of big name stars because 
they were a team. 

When Lefty Driesell wins 700 basketball 
games and molds dissimilar 20-year-olds into 
a cohesive unit as Iba did, he will sound a 
lot more credible. 

Dave Rosenthal 

Wheaton, Md. 

Sirs: 

Lefty Driesell's comment, "We don’t play 
that slowdown game anymore; our game is 
fast break," may be true of every collegiate 
coach in America except one — Lefty Dric- 
sell. A good example of Lefty’s slowdown 
tactics was the Maryland-South Carolina 
game of the 1970-71 collegiate season. While 
South Carolina was playing the running 
game that Lefty describes, the Maryland 
team was following Coach Driesell’s orders 
to freeze the ball until it found a sure open 
shot. These tactics resulted in a high-scor- 
ing 31-30 Maryland win, after which Coach 
Driesell said something like “You win them 
any way that you can.” 

When you compare the coaching records 
of Henry lba and Lefty Driesell, it is ap- 
parent that Driesell could not even hold 
Iba’s whistle. So who is he to criticize one 
of the best coaches in collegiate history? 

Fred Lupfer 

South Ozone Park, N.Y. 

MR. BREWER'S ACHIEVEMENTS 

Sirs: 

I read with great interest your editorial 
comments (Scorecard, Sept. 1 1 ) on How- 
ard Cosell’s interviews of Olympic person- 
ages. My views are identical with yours. To 
my surprise, however, I found equally bad 
taste displayed in Barry McDermott’s treat- 
ment of Gay Brewer ( You Know Jack, Lee, 
Gary and, ah, er ... , Sept. 18). Mr. Brew- 
er finished respectably close to the field, 
one stroke behind two of the three super- 
stars he was pitted against in the World Se- 
riesofGoIf. Mr. McDermott’sarticlcshould 
logically have reported on Gary Player’s 
skill and cool in staying ahead of Nicklaus 
and Trevino. Instead, he devoted the entire 
article to a series of snide remarks on Brew- 
er’s past golf performances, personal habits 
and popularity. 

Clement J. Blum 

Plano, Texas 

COACH LANDRY 

Sirs: 

My compliments to Edwin Shrakc for his 
excellent story on Tom Landry ( Why Is This 
Man Laughing? Sept. 18), the best and 
smartest coach in the NFC. 

James Dunn 

North Haledon, N.J. 

continued 
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Last year, we made the unheard-of discovery 
that human beings and insurance companies can 
actually talk with each other. 


Onelofth c unfor- 
tunate results of big 
business is that the 
bigger the company, the 
less people feel it has 
an interest in commun- 


icating with them. 

Which is not good for either 
people or companies. And espe- 
cially not good when it comes to 
insurance, since insurance touches 
practically everything people 
value most, from their homes to 
their earning power. 

And so, in the hope of open- 
ing some lines of communication, 
we at The Travelers set up our 
Office of Consumer Information 
early in 1971. A place you 
can call to have the mysteries of 
insurance explained in plain 
English. Get help with a personal 




air a 

personal opinion. 

The talking hasn’t stopped 
since. 

In fact, we’ve had over 
40,000 letters and telephone calls. 
And now, out of our experience, 
we’ve put together a booklet 
with answers to the most impor- 
tant questions those 40,000 
people have asked us. 

Questions like, “Why can’t 
you write a policy in plain 
English?” 

“If I submit a claim, 
will my insurance 
automatically be canceled?” 


“What is no-fault auto 
insurance?” 

"What’s tliis health care they’re 
talking about in Washington?” 

For your free copy, 
or answers 
to any questions or 
problems about 
insurance, 
just give us 
a call. 

Call toll-free weekdays, 
from 9 to 5 Eastern Time, at 
( 800 ) 243 - 0191 . Call collect from 
Connecticut at 277 - 6565 . 

Or you can write, if you 
prefer, to The Travelers Office 
of Consumer Information, 
One Tower Square, 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 


THE TRAVELERS 
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Loyalist of the month: 

At a party, Kermit Axel refused to drink the hosts scotch because 
it wasn’t Ballantine's. The host, offended, punched Kermit Axel 
in the nose. Kermit Axel sued and collected S346, 159. 

Moral: It pays to be loyal. 

Be a Ballantine’s Loyalist 

BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86PROOF IMPORTEDBY 21 BRANDS INC NY. 


BOOM, BAH, and NO HISS. 

Sure the bass comes booming through. But on the highs there's no hiss. 
Because the Sony TC-161SD has Dolby. Price -$299.95. See the complete line 
of Sony cassette tape decks starting at $115.95 at your Sony/Superscope dealer. 


Sirs: 

I would like to extend thanks to Edwin 
Shrake and SI for the tremendous article 
on Tom Landry. In a time when we seem 
to hear only about the Duane Thomases or 
Dave Meggyesys, it is indeed refreshing to 
read about a man like Landry. 

Even though 1 am a longtime Washington 
Redskin fan, I have the deepest respect for 
Coach Landry. Here is a man who has sur- 
vived the roughest storms and come through 
like the champion he is. 

Carter Myers 

Bridgewater, Va. 

Sirs: 

Not even Brother Landry can make the 
New Testament into an argument for sal- 
vation by good works or, in his words, “pay- 
ing the price." And while the Apostle Paul 
might have made a good halfback, he cer- 
tainly would never have fallen for such a sim- 
ple-minded theological formula as the equal- 
ing of salvation with winning. 

Winning, in football games or in other 
endeavors, may be necessary to “free en- 
terprise, capitalism and our way of life,” 
but it certainly has nothing to do with be- 
ing a man of faith in the New Testament 
sense. Landry's idea, though not original, 
is a very neat and tidy one. There is no guess- 
work about it. If you pay the price, you 
will be a winner, and God loves winners. If 
you're not winning and/or don't feel par- 
ticularly loved, then, good buddy, you just 
ain't payin' the price. 

Since at least as long ago as the begin- 
nings of the Old Testament, people at the 
top of the heap have been assuming they 
arc there because God loves them and the 
way they do things. But if there is one sin- 
gle idea that both the Old and New Tes- 
taments and especially the Apostle Paul — 
flatly deny, it is that pretty little piece of 
spiritual self-indulgence. 

The Rev. Richard E. Johnson' 
Dublin, Texas 


Sirs: 

Tom Landry’s socio-religious pontifica- 
tion on football, capitalism, the American 
way of life, religion and the singular im- 
portance of winning would ordinarily pro- 
vide great humor if not for the fact that 
too many people identify with his view. His 
computer-aided mind would seem to place 
highest priority on efficiency and perfor- 
mance, with little regard for those who get 
cut from the team. All that matters is that 
there are enough people to fill certain po- 
sitions to make the machine run. After all, 
for those who can't make it there is always 
another team (f.e., they can pull themselves 
up by their own bootstraps). 

On the other hand, perhaps Tom Landry 
is rather perceptive after all: the organization 
of this country is not too much different 

continued 




SUPERSCOPE 

You never heard it so good. 11 


Ferrite and Ferrite Head. Lasts up to 200 times 
longer than the commonly used permalloy variety. 


Dolby Noise 
Reduction 
System.* 


Closed-Loop Dual Capstan Tape 
Drive. Reduces wow and flutter to 
insignificant 0.1%. 


Total Mechanism Shut-Off. Sony's 
TMS automatical ly turns the operating 
mechanism completelyoff at end of 
tape in any mode. 


1973 VEGA. 
CAN YOU SPOT 
THE CHANGES? 



There's more "new" in the new Vega 
than you might suspect. 

But most of it is strictly internal. Tech- 
nical stuff. Not very exciting, but certainly 
significant. 

Better belts and jack. 

For instance we've improved the 
emission controls in the 1973 Vega, and 
we're sure you're glad about that. 

We've replaced both the 3-speed and 
the 4-speed manual transmissions. The new 
ones shift smoother. 

There's an improved seat belt system, 
a new windshield washer control that's 
easier to use than the old one. 

Even the bumper jack is better. (But 
don't worry. You probably won't use it very 
often.) 

Like we said when Vega first came 
out two years ago, we're not going to mess 
around with the looks of the car just to make 
it look different. 

If you look closely at the 1973 Vega 


you can see that the bumpers look differ- 
ent than they did last year. But that's for 
a stronger bumper, not styling. 

And if this ad were in color, you'd be 
able to see that the car is painted "Chamois," 
which is one of eight new colors available 
for the '73 Vega. (There are new interior 
colors, too.) 

Oh. The nameplate now reads "Vega 
by Chevrolet" instead of "Chevrolet Vega 
2300." 

Whoopee. 

Free color brochure. 

In conclusion, what we have here is 
a Vega that still looks like a Vega, still 
handles like a Vega, still rides like a Vega, 
still saves like a Vega. 

And that's not all bad. 

For the full story, in full 
color, pick up a free 1973 
Vega brochure. 

At your Chevrolet 
dealer's of course. 


VEGA 



Chevrolet. Building a better way to see the U.&A. 
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"^eVighlfi// 

'""(/c f.il 

1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 



A special Christmas package for the en 
tire family. 11 Days of glorious Arizona 
sunshine, swimming, horseback riding. 

2 Robert Trent Jones golf courses. 8 
championship tennis courts, activities for 
children and teenagers, plus fun-filled 
festivities to herald in the holidays! 

11 Days/10 Nights 

Available only: Saturday. December 16 - 
Tuesday. December 26. 

$294.50 per person, double 

($249.50 - Triple Rate) 

Price includes: Deluxe accommodations 
with patio; transportation to/from airport; 
all breakfasts and dinners; daily greens 
fees or horseback riding or tennis; taxes. 
Write for Holiday Program: 

■,'v/yiy Reade Whitwell, Vice President 

THE WIGWAM 

; ‘/IV. v 

Phone (602) 935-3811 
Tetley/Fawcett/Warner Represented 



f2>\ 


< Ten championship golf courses on 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast stay 
busy all summer long. In winter, golfers come in droves to 
play. But golfers who have discovered the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast in the Fall are trying to keep it a big secret. No 
wonder. The weather is superb. No gloomy days . . . just 
beautiful warm sun all Fall long. The courses are green and 
in perfect playing condition. They’re uncrowded, too. 

You can get in on the secret. Send for our free color 
folder and information on special golf packages. 

Name si 

Address 
City 


State 


Direct flights from Chicago, St. Louis, New York 



Mississippi Gulf Coast Secret 

Mail to; Chamber of Commerce of Biloxi. Gulfport, Long Beach, or Pass Christian, Miss. 


from that of a football team. But some play- 
ers arc contemplating a walkout. 

Daniel W. Bromley 

Middleton, Wis. 

MIKE MARSHALL 

Sirs: 

1 am glad to sec recognition come to Mike 
Marshall {He Turns 'Em Insitle Out, Sept. 
18). Before Marshall enjoyed the success 
his screwball has brought about, baseball 
treated him harshly. As Jim Bouton revealed 
in Bull Four, Marshall's teammates laughed 
at the egghead's unconventional ways. 

If Marshall had remained a marginal 
pitcher, he would no doubt be out of the 
game today, while a marginally skilled 
clubhouse comedian, one compatible with 
baseball's smaller minds, would conceivably 
remain in the game as a coach or scout. 
Hopefully, baseball's mistreatment of one 
of its most intelligent relief pitchers will 
not discourage Marshall from remaining 
a part of the sport, someday perhaps to 
save it. 

Tracy Baer 

Los Angeles 

VINNY'S VICTORY 

Sirs: 

As a devotee of your magazine for many 
years and being accustomed to its excellence, 
I eagerly opened your Sept. 1 1 issue to read 
your customary one- or two-page treatment 
of the National Amateur golf tournament. 
I was shocked and dismayed to find this 
great event covered by a six-line insertion 
in For the Record. 

In giving short shrift to the championship 
itself, you also failed to bring attention to 
a truly remarkable success story — the win- 
ning of the Amateur by V'inny Giles. Con- 
sider the record of this six-time Virginia 
Amateur champion in his previous five ap- 
pearances in the U.S. Amateur: he was sec- 
ond by a shot at Broadmoor in 1967, sec- 
ond again by a shot at Scioto in 1968, sec- 
ond by five shots at Oakmont in 1969, sixth 
in Portland in 1970 and third last year at 
Wilmington. His consistency and persever- 
ance finally paid off this year in Charlotte, 
where he left the field behind to win by 
three strokes. Vinny also has represented 
the U.S. well in two Walker Cup and two 
World Amateur Team championships. 

Although 1 realize that you were occu- 
pied with Olympic coverage and compiling 
the College Football Issue, I feel you did 
all amateur golfers a disservice by your in- 
adequate coverage of this event. 

Stephen 11. Watis 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time &Lii e Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



Our pen designers gave us a thin 
smile and said: "You want us to 
design the slimmest pen Parker's 
ever made?" 

"Correct," we said, "But only 
on the outside. Leave lots of room 
for ink." 

"You mean you want it to write 
a long time?" 

"Several times longer than the 
ordinary ballpoint. Months longer 
per cartridge, at least." 

"You want it to have a 22K gold 
electroplate case?" 

"Of course." 

"But not to weigh more than an 
ounce— one ounce?" 

"One beautifully balanced 
ounce," we said evenly. They 


sighed deeply, and continued to 
peruse the list. 

"You want the pen to start 
writing instantly. You say you 
don't want the ball to slip orskip." 

"Microscopic texturizing should 
do it," we ventured. 

"And you want a choice of five 
point sizes?" 

"For different kinds of writing," 
we said. "Broad, Medium, Fine, 
Extra-fine and Extra-extra-fine." 

"No one's been able to design a 
pen like that!" they said. "Let 
alone guarantee it!" 

"We can," we said. "And we'll 
guarantee it against defects for the 
owner's lifetime. Or we'll repair or 
replace it— free." 


"A pen like that would cost a 
fortune!" 

"$8.50," we said. 

The designers walked away in a 
bit of a daze. "You're gonna lose 
your shirt," they mumbled. 

"You're gonna lose your shirt." 

But they made it. The Parker 75 
Classic Ball Pen. And we sell it 
for $8.50. 

So give it to someone who really 
matters. Someone to whom you'd 
give the shirt off your back. 

After all, it's our shirt! 

t PARKER 

Maker ol the world's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen in 22K gold electroplate is $8.50, With matching Cartridge Pencil, $17.00. A memorable gift for personal or business 
friends. Other fine Parker pens to own or give, from the $1,98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 



Polyethylene 

chamber 






Air channels 
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Cellulon 

fiber 


Baffles 


What a system Cellulon fiber to reduce 
tar" and nicotine a strange-lookmg poly- 
ethylene chamber with baffles and air 
channels and a flavor you never thought 
possible m a low tar" and nicotine ciga- 
rette That s the taste me" system You 
can't beat it. why not join it? 




The"taste nie”systeni... 

low“tar”&mcotine smokers swear by it. 


“I swear — 
you can reall y 
taste me.” 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



DORALi DORAI 



FILTER: 14 mg. Tar", 1.0 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL: 14 mg.'Tar". 
1.1 mg. nicotine, a v. per cigarette, FTC Report APR.72. 




